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A New lype 
Phonograph at an 
Amazingly Low Price! 


A phonograph so light that it can be moved about the home 
without the slightest trouble or inconvenience. So smal! that 
it can be easily tucked away when not in use. A genuine, fully- 
equipped, wonderfully attractive instrument, so high in quality 
and so amazingly low in price that it cannot be duplicated for 
anything like the small amount of money asked for it. Full in- 
formation of wonderful FREE TRIAL plan sent on request—cou- 
pon below, mailed to-day, brings details of this marvelous offer. 


ERE at last is a high-class, fully-equipped, perfectly built phono 
H graph, so small, light and beautifully com] that it 

every demand in the home for music, at a price any one 
can afford to pay. No matter what room you choose, upstairs 
or down, with the crowd or shut up by vourself away from every 
one—whether you want to put on a dance or party and make 
things gay and lively, or whether vou want to quietly enjoy the 
best selections in solitude—here is a phonograph—The Camp- 
Fone—that is always ready and able to meet every 


ALL the Features of a High-Priced eaneguege 


Cl meets 


need. 


The Camp-Fone has all the im- noiseless motor with speed adjuster; 
portant features of the large, ex- needle cup with safety lid, t strong 
pensive, old-style home phono- esa inch ~ A sal x 
graphs without the latter's cum- pe td “ae i a a — = 
bersome weight and size. It has 5. ye ne ny rosea vedi 
the regulation 10-inch turn-table, ccsinadiat aneew lanl Hear in ; ic aabie 
and plays either 10-inch or 12-inch f this si wmteained in & sme 
records. It is equipped with the | g finish hard woo 





latest specially designed tone-arm case with a comfortable leather 















all ready for playing when cover — handle ; 
is opened (no adjustments to hen Fo paree ol 
‘ the Can ‘ >x¢ 
make). A large sound-box of me ©amy Bes ly l4x11?9x 
<2 he . inches. Its weigl S 15 pour 
original construction insures not AM te oll te te the ™ 
only the proper volume, but a mar- on “ 
velous mellow sweetness of tone. an att day record-album, whi 
Among other features are a strong, easel when in use, is furnished without extra 
charge 
. , . 7 
Why You Need the Five Days’ Trial in Your 
Own Home 
= 
ro gone you a chance to see this little super portable— 
already own a big to compare it with machines much higl in pric 
expensive old-style machine, you will appreciate what a re ally sensational bargain this will be to 
you, we have evolved a plan whereby we 


can bring.this machine into your loan 
, 


five days’ trial, free 


The boudoir 


The den 


Healt 


You can play i it at 
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h Builders, Inc. 


Dept. 174, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


of our Pov 
explaining 


Apartment pining 


For “Daily Dozen” you beyond a 
For Dancing we have in th 





and get imme 








coupon RIGHT 








will send 
offer on the 


in det 





diate attention. 


home, take it on a trip—put it to ever 
The sun pa rlor practical test ty uu Care to impose all, mind 
The nareery you, without any obligation. 
The front porch SEND NO MONEY 
All we ask is—simply mail the coupon 
Ideal fora Small |," a 


particulars 
Camp >-Fone, 
I 
ail the most liberal trial 
\ plan that will convince . 
| 
doubt of the confidence 
is wonder machine and 


° why we are sure that the amazingly low 
For Opera price we are asking makes it the greatest 
~ ) vrap Hered to t \ 
For Jazz phonograph buy offered today. Act quickly 


Clip the 
AWAY 


Health Builders, Inc. Dept. 174 
i 334 Fifth Avene, New York —_ 
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No matter how thin your hair may be this remarkable 


Kind 


new 


scientific invention is absolutely guaranteed to give you 


a brand new growth of hair in 30 days 
Don’t send a cent. 


nothing. 


By 
Founder of Famous Merke 


HAVE perfected a new in- 
vention that I absolutely 
guarantee will give you a 
new head of hair in only 7) 
days — or the trial costs you 
nothing. 
This new inven- - 


or it costs you 
Just mail coupon below. 


ALOIS MERKE 


Instit ite, Fifth Ave - N. ¢ 


mail you a check refun 


enny you have paid me. 


and gladly 
ing youevery | 


How It Works 


My invention is entirely different 
from anything known or used befor 
It proves that in a big 


percentage of hair 





tion—the result of 
an experience 
gained in treating 


What 





Say 


troubles the hair roots 


Users the 
are dead, but 


NOT 





I have been bothered with merely dormant! 
= :  necac dandruff for twenty years and hac Eg i — 
thousands of cases | fanart tor rnd kent have [he reason ordinary 
9 ° ° used your treatment 30 days now =e Ps . 
of baldness—is in and have @ good growth of bar | measures failed to re- 
ss fa comingin, Icannot say too much 4 hl : 

the form of a new in ase of the Merke  Treat- a hait bs a 
a 4 - sa Cc. H.B they merely treatcc 
kind of hat. It is + sche. ag 
worn on the head a ae oe ee Se 
quick results. After five weeks Wy ven coe 
. . ; locate a new ¢« ue of hair ne W in ention 5 CS 
just 10 minutes @_ | has shown on each side of the | further. It gets right 
day. No unneces- adh taal aie to the cause of most 
- . y riac o SA\ { n see § air tr S 2 
Ssarv fuss ot anv aK at, 4 si & on a ua - hair L + ul le > the 
oie “=e : growing longer and my head is starving dormant 

kind. fust put the full young hair that has mack is 

} © | | its way through since I have been roots. 
¢ 4 * e using Merke Treatment I can't a . . 

lat on your head. ng Merke ‘Treatment. I can't Your hair grows just 


sa 
every 


Wear it 10 minutes. 
And that’s all there 
is to it. 


“After using t 
ment as per your 


thing you claim it to do 


scalp is now showing 


as a tree grows—from 
the roots. To make a 
tree grow you wouldn't 


Mrs. G.G 


Treat- 
my\ 


he Merke 
instructions 
improvement 


daily, and I think in time I will - 66 woe os si’? 
: rub “growing fluid 

. . have vore hair tha I had two fs s 
Sounds ln pt S~ vents pe : ioe saad alls cae on the bark Inst ead 
si] ] . | _ "* it > on the top, but now it is gradu- ih. “ w<« 
sibie, qaoesn 1U: ally filling in from the be k. am you would nourish the 





roots. 








All right. Then let 
me emphasize this 
fact. I don’t care how thin your 
hairis. I don’t care how many 
treatments you have taken with- 
out results. Unless my dis- 
covery actually produces a new 
growth of hair on your head in 
30 days, then all you need do is 
tell me so. And without asking 
one question, I will :instantly— 


And my inven- 

tion provides, at last, 
not only an efficient way of stimu- 
lating these dormant roots, but of 
giving them the nourishment they 
need to grow hair again. 


No Risk of Any Kind 


At the Merke Institute, Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y., which I founded, stage 
and social celebrities have paid as 
high as $500 for the results secured 


of Hat 
Worn 10 Minutes a Day 
Grows Ha 
in 30 Day. 


~or No Cost 









through personal tre nents Yet 
1 hrough my n invention, 
these results may be secured 1n any 
home where there is electricity jor 
just a few cents a day! 

Remember—I don’t ask you to 
risk acent. I realize that my treat- 


ment will not grow hair for EVERY- 
BODY. There some extreme 

‘ baldn« hing in the 
world can But my new inven- 
tion has already grown new hair for 
so many hundreds of others who had 
long ago given up hope that 1 am 
willing to let you try it entirely at my 
risk, andifit fails then I lose—not you. 


Free Booklet Explains 
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° 
Invention 

If you w nan he cou- 
pon below I l en ( without 
cost or obligation—an interesting 32-page 
booklet,““The New W o Make HairGrow,” 

ribing my new 11 tiol letail. 

This book S pful infor- 
natio l d in addition 
hows what my treatment is doing for thou- 
annie of nit 

No how nearly bald you are—no 

att you have tried 
without ,re ll prove of 
deepest interest to you. So n coupon 

I and it v turn mail. 


MERKE INSTITUTES, Inc., 
224, New York City. 


224, 


10W 

ALLIED 

512 Fifth Avenue, Dept 

Allied Merke Institutes, Inc. 

] Dept. 224, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation on 

my part, a copy of the new booklet, “The New 
Way to Make Hair Grow,” describing in full de- 
tail the Merke Institute Home Treatment. 
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Hands Up! and Cc 
With the Gold, QUICK! 












12 New Books by 
12 Great Authors 


The Phentap Wolf— 

. Von Ziekursch 
By day and night through the 
northern forests rang an ecric 
quavering cry—a cry that 

sent the wilderness dwellers 
4 slinking to cover. This was 
the call of the Phantom 





























The Wonderstrands- 
S. Alexander White 
A novel of “down North” of 
the Labrador ic: tloes; of Bell 
Isle—bleak isla'.d of 
and of a breath c: the 
came drifting out of t 
ing fortune to Arnold Re. a 
he Night Rider 
mer Brown Mason 
. Mystery — intrigue and 
) breathless adventure 
ed hie r who hunted < 
Ww love—and fights galo ore 
“The Law fl the Range 
Tuttle 
Sheepherder and c asthe man and war 
» the death in old Nevada days \ 
Rd of the ne'er-do-well who could 
face death with a grin 
Mormon Valley—H. Bedford- Jones 
From the streets of New York to t 
blistering heart of the Painted Skull bed 
lands was some jump for John Marsh 
but even the desert wasn’t so dangerous as 
the evil of cold-eyed Dundas 
The “Sheriff of Pecos—H. Bedford-Jones 
With a smile on his lips and two holsters at 
hips and a bright she riff’s star on his vest 
with a horse that could run and a death 
dealing gun saying, “I am the law of the 
West 
Scavengers of the Sea— 
Geo. Ethelbert Walsh 
A dashing two-fisted romance of the Carib 
bean—tife with traditions of the Spanish 
Main! A courageous upstanding man and a 
loyal girl surrounded by leering scheming 
cutthroats 
The Hen Herder—J. Allan Dunn 
A daring holdup of the Sorimento Na 
tional Bank. Blood-thirsty bandits rush 
ing under cover A posse and a mad 
chase led by a tenderfoot! 
The Last Grubstake 
Anthony M. Rud 
a man true to his are Treach 
claim jumpers prospector 
n to despair- fighting galore— 
action every minute 
The Seven Pearls of Shandi 
Magruder Maury 
A blood-boiling tale of world-wide plot 
il a fortune in pearls A crafty interna 
rook, four reckless soldiers—mystery 
dashing adventure 
The One Big Thing—J. B. Hendryx 
A tale of the frozen mystery of the 
great North. Gregg, the gallant, had 
Roberts his work cut out for him—stolen plans 
r lost ¢t treachery of Moessard, a _ race 











Musket House—T. G 
A thrilling creepy myst 


treasure in an old Canadian hon igainst death through the wrath o an 
stead—with the roots of it tr ‘ Arctic hell——and back of it all the great 
back to the days of stage coa soul of old Robespierre of Robespi rre 


and pistols for two House 
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Famous Western Stories 


Red-Blooded, Thrilling Tales of Adventure 
That Hold You in Gripping Suspense 





JOWHERE 


IT 
i m 


san you find stories 
exciting th an 
e experiences 
and women 

1 m red the great 
unp¢ pulat ed paces of the West, the 
southwes nd the Frozen North 
le facts and the 
s of the men wh 
empire are 
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told in twelve swift-moving 
book 1 pictures that portra 
the thrilling and romantic develoy 


nents of pioneer days. 


Meet Crooked eet and rgd Feathers 





On 1 ay wi ] I presse 
1 I 

close against the bars of her sindow she saw 
him coming and in uttef horror covered 
her eyes with her hands to shut out the sight 
as her rescuer and the half-breed met 

Re ad the rest for yourself in Th One Big 
rhing,"’ one of the many fascinati i 
ing stories in these twelve big bu 
Not a dull moment in any chapter 








Pages Crammed With Daring Exploits 

The action in these mile-a-minute books 
makes you shiver with delight as you read 
of fights to the finish, where only a steady 
eye and a strong arm stand between brav« 
men and death. Breath-taking tales of daring, 


two-fisted sons of the outdoors, with indomit 





s of the Untamed West 


or girl. H torical lo 


ments of trapper vuts, Indiar 


gold-seekers, pictures 


figures who v 


wild, magnet West 


Send No ey 


ed t send a penny in 





GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. S-684, Garden City Y 
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BEGAN to realize that I 
was going back home 
again when from the 
deck of the French boat 

Rochambeau we sighted the 


green cliffs of the French 
coast near Le Havre. I was 
almost sick with emotion. 


I wanted to say something, do some- 
thing, and yet I was unable to answer 
the thousand questions shot at me by 
my little daughter. Everybody—I mean 
the French people on board—seemed to 
feel the same way. Laughter was 
strangely choked and many pairs of 
eyes were twinkling with happy tears. 

After the wearisome hours of stand- 
ing in line for medical and passport in- 
spections we were at last left free and 
not long after I was comfortably in- 
stalled in a first-class car of a French 
train with my baby at my side. That 
was real this time. I had to look and 
look to make sure that I was not dream- 
ing. I was not, though, as we were 
crossing beautiful Normandy and noth- 
ing around was anything but typical 
French. But my little girl, the darling, 
how American she looked to me that 
very minute with her black taffeta 








L——.___ gee 
DUBONNETS 





BUSINESS 
West 


AND EDITORIAL 
! Street, Neu 


author of 


7 HE 


“2 her home in America. 
- 


; ee i. 
] 


dress, her little panties of the same 
material showing a wee bit underneath 
and her great big black bow of ribbon 
on the top of her blonde hair (and I 
am so dark)—how American all that 
was going to seem to folks and friends! 
How was everybody going to like her? 
Paris! St. Lazare station turmoil. 
I hailed one of the same little Renault 
taxis that I had left over four years 
ago and in a minute we were dashing 
in the crowded junction of the Grands 
Boulevards and Place de Opéra. How 
everything seemed good to look at! 
Our hotel was situated in the busiest 
part of Paris at the junction of Boule- 
vard des Italiens and Boulevard Mont- 
martre. We obtained a small but clean 
room with bath adjoining for the sum 
of eighteen francs a day. At first that 
price seemed enormous to me, but after 
that the thought came to my mind that 


OFFICES 
York City 


Owned exclusively by 
The American Legion. 


All editorial corre- 





spondence and manu- 
scripts should be ad- 
dressed to the editorial 
offices in New York 
City. 
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this article is a Frenchwoman who married an 
American sergeant and came back with him after the war to make 
That was in 1919. 
returned to France to visit her relatives and her old 
home. Herewith are recorded in her own words the ex- 


Nearly five years later she 


periences and impressions which she gained on this 


ga morable journey 










Back 


it was just about one dollar at that 
time and I had been paying four dollars 
at a hotel in New York. It made quite 
a difference and I began to understand 
why so many Americans spend their 
vacations in France. 

Half an hour after my little daughter 
and I were strolling on the Boulevards 
in search of a good place to eat and 
had no trouble to find one. We had a 
splendid meal for the sum of seventeen 
francs, just a dollar, but we had to pay 
extra fare for drinking water instead 
of ordering wine. Rather different 
with U. S. A. 

We walked back to the hotel half 
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dizzy to see and to hear so much French 
and pretty soon were ready for a real 
night of sleep in a real French bed. 

The sun woke us up in the morning 
and almost at the same time came in 
my eldest sister to whom I had sent 
a wire announcing my arrival in Paris. 
She had been crying all the way up to 
my hotel and I had quite a time to 
persuade her that I had left a perfectly 
healthy and loving husband and that 
no troubles had happened in my house- 
hold 


Paris the Delightful 


HE following days were days of 

dream. Of course I am a great 
lever of Paris and I do not think there 
is another town in the world just like it. 
Americans felt that attraction as from 
the Café de la Paix to the American 
Express it was an all American district 
all the months of July, August and 
September. Lots of them, I suppose, 
came to forget the difficulties of the 
law of prohibition tn U.S.A. as the 
cafés were just crowded with them all 
day long and part of nights. Drinks, 
drinks everywhere. The cafés had 
tables set to almost the curbing. They 
sure had a wonderful time. It was 
really the only crowd who had it, too, 
as the French were too poor to keep 
pace with them. 

Just out of the Bois de Boulogne we 
saw a regiment of young poilus just 
returning from a five days’ march, 
tired, dirty, dusty, but singing. I had 
not seen any French soldiers since I 
left for America over four years ago 
and ail the war remembrances came 
back to me so suddenly that I felt al- 
most scared to death and a cold chill 
ran through me. They had put on the 
old horizon blue uniform and they were 
laughing, singing ““Madelon,” of course, 
and men, women, boys, girls and dogs 
were following and I felt that I was the 
only one who had become older. As I 
turned round to go on I saw, standing 
by me on the curbing, a man garbed 
in a shabby suit, holding with the only 
arm he had left a little girl, just about 
the size of m, own. He was blind. The 
little girl was trying to tell him about 
the regiment that just passed by. On 
his coat one could see all the decora- 
tions of the war, but his expression was 
the calm one of the man who feels that 
the price was too high to pay and I felt 
terribly discouraged. How can this one 
or his girl ever forgive or forget? 

I could not help to notice at every 
ten steps men with wooden legs or 
mechanical arms or blind or disfigured 
with horrid scars. The streets, cars, 
stores and offices are full of them, and 
right there is the striking contrast of 
the magnificent stores of Rue de la 
Paix with their valuable displays. Dia- 
monds! The jewelers had simply filled 
up their windows with diamonds. I 
never saw so many of them and so 
beautiful ones. There, too, most buyers 
were Americans. 

Paris, Paris. I have once more seen 
you just as you are, poor and million- 
aire, virtuous and vicious, treacherous 
and patriotic, but I love you just the 
same, just as you are, just as a beauti- 
ful jewel. 

The day after I was leaving for Bor- 
deaux, the real home town where I was 
going to see the rest of my folks, my 
school friends, my old cat and every- 
thing that was home. 

Sister, brother - in - law, nephews, 


nieces, uncles and aunts, cousins and 
friends and everybody who knew me, 
they were all at the station to meet me. 
It seemed to me that half of the station 
was waiting for us. Everywhere I 
looked I could see a friendly face. I 
was half dizzy and my little daughter 
was about scared to death with so much 
demonstration of love. Somebody was 
holding her. My coat, my grip and my 
umbrella were in possession of others. 
I could not have known who was talk- 
ing to me, as they were all talking at 
the same time. One thing I got, any- 
way—that my girl friends complimented 
me on my clothes and my daughter’s. 
That seemed so funny to me that I 
asked them if they expected me in an 
Indian outfit. Well, not precisely, but 
they had seen some American women 
travelers who looked so ridiculous to 
them they were a bit afraid I would 
look like them. On that point every- 
body was satisfied. They all agreed 
that I had not changed a bit in four 
years and they all fell in love with my 
baby, which flattered me immensely. 

I had to answer a great many invi- 
tations at dinners, and at every one I 
had a real pleasure at attending it. 
The old folks specially. I just love 
them. After a wonderful meal they 
would sit down and expect me to tell 
about all my experiences, and you could 
see they would just drink my words. 

Well, how is it in America? Every- 
thing goes with electricity, of course. 
Women do not have to work, they 
just spend their life riding or play- 
ing golf. To the French mind there is 
no poverty over here and everybody 
owns a car and has lots of money. If 
I happened to say that I lived in Los 
Angeles, then I had something to talk 
about. “What is all about that moving 
picture town? We do not pass a week 
without reading something about it.” 
Or some others would. ask me, “Well, 
what did they do with Fatty Arbuckle? 
Where did he get his liquors? Is 
America really a country of prohibi- 
tion?” 

A Pepless Bordeaux 


ORDEAUX? The old Bordeaux has 

lost its pep. It is quiet, very quiet. 
The American boys had brought life 
and songs and laughter and love and 
took all that back with them and the 
old town has gone to sleep again. The 
big Y. M. C. A. on the Allées de Tourney 
has turned once more into a café. On 
the contrary, two or three big cafés 
have turned into small banks. There 
is no more American crowd. I should 
say there are no Americans in Bor- 
deaux but two or three managers of 
Ford factories. The American Express 
bank has closed its doors for good 
Everything seemed dead to me, but my 
old friends did not think so and they 
are convinced that the town has grown 
prodigiously. Think of it, four or five 
= new buildings have gone up since I 
eft: 

One day I happened to be at the Place 
St. Genet at the moment when two 
street cars came to a stop. A crowd 
alighted from both and proceeded to 
cross the Boulevard and get in a 
Valence car. As I stood there my 
thoughts flashed back to the same scene 
four years ago, only before the two 
same yellow cars came to a stop the 
wildest bunch of khaki boys would have 
jumped out of them from everywhere 
—front door, back door, and even win- 


dows and, racing across the boulevard, 
would have got into the Valence car 
like a cyclone and in a second it would 
have been full inside, outside, on the 
railings, on the bumpers, even on the 
top, at the greatest indignation of the 
woman conductor who used to try, but 
in vain, to make them get out. It was 
surprising how the Americans could 
understand certain French expressions 
and no others. 
Ah, Those Americans! 

T that time the French and spe- 
i cially the Bordelais thought they 
were an awful unruly bunch, but now 
that feeling has gone and there is only 
a very happy remembrance with a little 
tinge of regret when the people talk 
about them. 

If their remembrance has _ stayed 
with the memories of the people, it 
has also left its trace about the town. 
The Lycée is once more a school for 
boys and the surroundings have been 
transformed in a very pretty park, but 
some of the buildings of the American 
hospital are being used for the school. 
Many little eating places around and in 
town have also kept their American 
names. You can also see on the Va- 
lence Boulevard a French - American 
garage with the freshly painted sign, 
“Brown and McSwinney”—sounded so 
much like U. S. A. to me. 

France is poor of gold right now but 
full of courage and good will. They 
all have to work very hard to get just 
the necessary stuff of life, but no one 
is unemployed. There is plenty of work 
for everybody. There is no inside quar- 
rels or division of belief. I hear more 
in one week here in America about the 
Ruhr occupation and war and Germans 
and League of Nations than I heard 
in my three months’ stay in,France. 

Everybody I have talked to had very 
peaceful ideas. They all hope to come 
to an understanding with Germany be- 
fore long. No one is thinking of start- 
ing another war and the contrast is 
striking between the French spirit the 
American papers are talking about and 
the real one I have found at home. In 
Paris, in Bordeaux and in the country, 
way back on the farm, I have found 
the same spirit—work hard, live eco- 
nomically, but they intend to be paid, 
too, and on that they’ll never weaken. 

The end of my vacation caught me 
almost unaware and I found myself 
packing up for the long journey back 
to the new home in the new country. 
The parting was much harder than the 
first one. Everyone of my people and 
friends had already got the habit to see 
my girl every day and now I was leav- 
ing again, and it was one of the biggest 
emotions of my trip. 

In the train speeding us to Paris sat 
a young man who did not seem very 
Frenchy to me in spite of his blonde 
mustache, and later on I read on his grip 
after his two initials, “Shreveport, La.” 
That was all, but that was enough. 
That was the real end of it. All 
America had come back to me with 
those two words. I was going back to 
the other home. The new one. The 
only one that meant my real family. I 
felt immensely blue at the thought of 
the old one I was leaving behind and 
that I was now burving in mv heart. 
Dear old southern France will never 
know how much love I still have for its 
people and how much I enjoyed to be 
one of them once more! 
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can say what you please. 
But—some I'll take 
that out of your hide” 


With 


“You've got a gun, so you 
y 


day 


PRIVILEGE of 


XI 


LL set?” said Bill Patterson. 
“Then I'll speak my little 
piece. After which, Mr. 


Hornaday, I promise you that 
ell all be good while you talk. Just 
; you’re going to be still while I chat- 

you, even if you’re 


ter now, aren’t 


ored?” 

Vice-President James Hornaday, of 
the Midland Railway, who was not only 
big man indeed among the big 


a very 

men of the railway world, but was so 
built that even Mr. Dempsey might 
have hesitated to annoy him, nodded 
reluctantly. The biggest man in the 


I 
world is at a disadvantage in the pres- 
autom 


ence of an Army tic when that 
weapon is held by one who looks as if 
he knew how to use it and wouldn’t 
hesitate to do so—and that was the 


case in which Mr. Hornaday found him- 
self. 

“There are lots of little things that 
aren’t quite clear to me, right now,” 
said Bill. “So I’ll just stick to 
and later you’ll elucidate, Mr. Horna- 
day. You'll be just as frank and open 
as you are before an investigating com- 
mittee first, and then maybe you’!l 


facts— 





By Wilham 
[liustrations 


get religion and tell us the wl trut 
just for good measure. Wayne 
listen in on this. 

“My name really is Patterson—Wil- 
liam Patterson. That’s why a telegram 
you probably know more about than I 


you 


do was delivered to me last week on 
the Twentieth Century, Mr. Hornaday. 
You know the one about Governor 
Winston, and that he’d better be elimi- 


nated Saturday night, on the train. 
Your people used a pretty good cipher, 
but it wasn’t quite good enough. 

“T thought I'd better let the Governor 
know about it—I happened to be stay 
ing at the same hotel in Chicago. But 
it was—well, there were difficulties 
about explaining.” He glanced at Bar- 
bara, and took some satisfaction in 
seeing the way she flushed. 

“So I changed my ticket, and went 
along with them, just to see fair play. 
And your little friend Garvin was up- 
set when I saw him and his playmate 
throw the Governor off into a snowdrift 
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He 
: hough—he’s 
hat now, so you mustn’t hold it against 


made a 
sorry for 


him. 


a l me a Cl 


then, 


him. He forgot that the people who 
were expecting the Governor weren’t 
expecting anyone else—so the Governor 


gave me some hints, and I disappeared. 
If you happened to think Miss Winston 
looked a little doubtful while you were 
telling ier whatever fairy tale you’d 


made up it may have been because she 
and I had had a talk in Seattle. Garvin 
guessed that as soon as he saw me to- 
night—but you didn’t know, of course. 


As a conspirator you’re a good railway 
man, if you ask me! 


7 CAME on down from Seattle to see 
how things were at the Governor’s 
house — and — but you know what I 


found there. And Galloway—you know 
Galloway, don’t you?—and I had busi 
ness up here. That’s the way things 
happen. You've had rotten luck—I’ll 














“Put your arm around me!” she or- 


dered. 


“This isn’t affection—it’s for 


comfort I want it. Now—good night.” 


say that for you. Getting some one to 
impersonate the Governor was a good 
idea. Everyone would have believed 
that he had let you get away with your 
rate fixing scheme. But—I don’t think 
they’ll believe it now. Because your 
governor’s just as hard to find this 
minute as the real one—and no one’s 
seen him around the capital, except 
people who know, by this time, who he 
really was!” 

Bill was watching Hornaday every 
second as he talked. And it takes a 
very clever man indeed, when he is in 
Hornaday’s case, completely to hide his 
mental reaction to what he hears. 


“6 A ND now!” Bill’s tone changed; it 

became harsh, so that Barbara 
jumped, and Wayne, unconsciously, 
stiffened. ‘“You’d better come clean, Mr. 
Hornaday! Where’s Governor Win- 
ston?” 

“You through talking?” said Horna- 
day. Bill nodded. “All right! You 
ean go straight to hell! Sorry, Bar- 
bara—but that’s the word.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Barbara. 
“But that’s old stuff, you know, Mr. 
Hornaday. It seems to me Mr. Patter- 
son’s got the high hand.” 

“Think so—do you?” Hornaday 
swung around and faced her. “My 
dear girl—I’ve been trying my utmost 
to protect your father. You know how 
long we’ve been friends. I want to see 
him in the Senate—I’m prepared to go 
a long way toward helping him to go 
further than that in polities. 

“Not a thing has been done, not a 


move has been made, in this whole 
affair, that your father and I didn’t 
plan and discuss. Your friend here 
means well, probably—but that lets him 
out. If this thing has been hopelessly 
messed up you can thank him. I’m a 
business man—a railway man. The 
time has come when we who are trustees 
for the railway systems of this coun- 
try have got to meet fire with fire— 
when we’ve got to protect the properties 
for which we are responsible. 

“I’ve never blamed your father for 
the demagogic attacks he’s made on us. 
We’ve understood one another perfectly 
from the start. If it had been possible 
for him to see openly that we got fair 
treatment he would have done it. If he 
had done that openly his political career 
would have been ended. Just as it 
would have been ended if we had be- 
lieved that he seriously intended to 
cripple the railways by the legislation 
he sponsored and the rulings his com- 
mission made at his dictation. We—” 

“Look out,” Bill suggested. ‘“You’re 
wandering right into a blind alley—” 

Hornaday turned on him. 

“Oh, you can see that, can you?” he 
said. “There’s hope for you—that’s an 
indication that you possess some gleam 
of human _ intelligence! The whole 
country’s been moving down a blind 
alley for years! Men who definitely 
take the stand that the business of the 
country must be protected and strength- 
ened can’t be elected to office any longer. 
We all know that. Well—can’t two 
play at that game? Do you suppose the 
men who are responsible for the safety 
of vested interests—of billions of dol- 
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lars in capital—are going to allow men 
to be elected who deliberately intend to 
destroy those interests? 

“I’d like to see an election honestly 
fought out between a frank conservative 
and an honest radical—if there’s any 
such animal! I wouldn’t be afraid of 
the result myself—it would be 1896 all 
over again. But I’m only one man. 
And what we’ve come to feel is that our 
best chance is to see men go into office 
who know how to pander to the crowd 
that’s down on all business—but who'll 
behave themselves once they get in. 
Men like—John C. Winston. He—” 

“That’s a lie,” said Barbara, suddenly. 
Her face was white; she stood up, and 
there were tears of anger in her eyes. 
“My father—” 


“ee. father is an honorable man. 

He is my friend. He is a states- 
man and a patriot. He has intelligence 
enough to know that in some cases the 
end justifies the employment of means 
it would be unwise to adopt openly. 
And so—” 

Hornaday shrugged his shoulders. 
Barbara stared at him, her face work- 
ing, her eyes wretched. 

“T can follow you a long way on that 
trail,” said Bill, very quietly. “I did— 
in fact. I may seem young and inno- 
cent, but I really wasn’t born yesterday. 
I followed the trail you’ve just been 
pointing out all alone, all by myself. 
Until it led me right up against the man 
you sent to Governor Winston’s house, 
knowing his daughter was away, to im- 
personate him—a man who did his work 
so well that he deceived even the serv- 
ants. And right there I found out what 
you haven’t admitted yet—that, no mat- 
ter what arrangement you’d worked out 
with Winston, you were out to double- 
cross him.’ 

“You can think that if you please!” 
said Hornaday, with a short laugh. “In 
fact—I don’t know that I care a damn 
what you think! You can keep me 
covered until you get tired—which you 
will, sooner or later. Because, when 
you come down to it, you can’t do a 
thing to me—and you know it!” 

“That,” said Bill, “is, I regret to say, 
substantially true. I can’t shoot you— 
although I’ve an idea shooting would 
be rather too good for you. And I 
can’t lick you, man to man—at least, 
I’m not sure enough that I can to try. 
But I can, you know, talk.” 

“So I’ve noticed!” Hornaday sneered. 

“T can talk to newspaper men,” Bill 
went on, unruffled. “I can start—” 





“oo ETHING you can’t finish!” said 
\) Hornaday. “My good chap—what 
the devil will your talk come to? Sup- 
pose you can prove this ridiculously 
melodramatic story of yours? I agreed 
to this plan, by the way, largely because 
it was so grotesquely improbable that 
if something went wrong people 
wouldn’t believe it. But suppose, for 
the sake of argument, you can prove 
it. The only sufferer would be Gov- 
ernor Winston. We—-I and my asso- 
ciates—are supposed to have horns and 
cloven hoofs, anyway. They can’t say 
anything worse about us than they do 
already. Whereas a scandal like this 
would end Winston’s career forever. 
Of course, if you want to take that 
chance—!” 

Bill nodded. This was a dangerous 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Before the war Dirt Farmer F. B. Whitlow was a druggist down Carolina way. 
disabled buddy, and after treatment at Fort Bayard he took up a homestead. 


The Navy graduated him as a 
In the offing are Mrs. Whitlow 


and the heir to the Whitlow estate, both planting beans 


The Dry Battle of New Mexico 


y YOR a moment turn your mind 
back six years to sunny France 
with its rain, mud, rain, mud, 
rainy, muddy, muddier, muddi- 

. Mud in the road, mud in the lines, 

id in the chow, mud in the blanket 
Mud every day everywhere. 

Now come back to earth, dry earth, 
in northern New Mexico, in the section 
west of the Rio Grande canyon, where 
there isn’t any rain or mud _ worth 
peaking of or cussing at except once 
or twice a year. Perhaps that is the 
reason why a little group of ex-service 
men reconnoitred the region back in 
1919, and, finding no water, dug in and 
sent out word for reinforcements, with 
the result that today, after much water 
hasn’t flowed under their bridges, one 
hundred and fifty soldiers and sailors 
of the World War are established there 
in a homesteaders’ colony, with Ameri- 
can Legion posts at Taos Junction and 
Tres Piedras. 

At least half of these veterans are 
waging a losing battle against nature 
for a living, and some twenty, victims 
of tuberculosis and German gas, are 
fighting for life in the open instead of 
in the hospitals for the disabled. The 
sunshine and the dryness of air and 
earth may help—though the point is 
debatable—the sufferers from lung and 
throat trouble, but the scarcity of 
water and beaucoup sun do play havoc 
with the crops and cattle. 

The sky can be so cloudless that even 
a German bombing plane would be a 
relief, and the country is so dry, the 
old timers say, that if you want dried 
beef you just go out and slice it off the 
first steer you come to. Old Lady 
Braz says, sez she: “I never seed the 
like in all my born days in Kansas. 
Here the well’s dry, the cows is dry, the 
irrigation ditches is dry, there ain’t no 


By Robert Mountsier 


water in the arroyo, there ain’t no water 
anywhere except ’way down in the Rio 
Grande canyon or ’way up on the moun- 
tains in snowballs. The chickens ain’t 
layin’, the garden’s fairly burnin’ up, 
an’ what ain’t burnt the bugs is eatin’. 
It never rains in this country when it 
ought to, an’ it always 


not compensated for the scarcity of 
water and the consequent failure of 
crops. No crops have meant no money, 
and no money has meant get out, ex- 
cept for those who had no money with 
which to make their exit and those who 
(Continued oi page 18) 





rains when it oughtn’t, 
an’ then the ground’s so 
dry that the water soaks 
through to them hea- 
thens in Asia. Now back 
in Kansas—” 

Anyway, of the four 
ex-service men who dis- 
covered the dry country 
west of the Rio Grande 
and south of the Colo- 
rado border only one, E. 
L. Rugger, stuck it out. 
However, before the 
United States Govern- 
ment opened up the dis- 
trict for entry about 
twenty-five others had 
joined him. When home- 
steads in the district 
could first be filed on in 
1920 ex-service men had 
first choice, and quite a 
number grabbed up 
claims, but many of the 
original homesteaders 
have become discouraged 
and gone off north, 
south, east and west to 
places where water runs 
out of pipes and next 
door isn’t three or four 
miles distant. 

The Government’s al- 




















lowance to veterans of 
up to two years’ credit 
on the three years’ resi- 
dence requirement has 


Frank R. Jendricks, also a former patient at 
Fort Bayard, is now a homesteader and com- 
mander of Tres Piedras Post of the Legion 
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EDITORIAL 


rok God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the a 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


That Service Pay 
ERE the men who defended this country during the 
war given or merely loaned what they received each 
month? Let us see. 

An enormous sum was raised to carry on the war. It 
was not donated. It was loaned. Today it is being paid 
back cent for cent. Every twelve months we pay those 
who loaned the Government that money about one billion 
dollars in interest. And the ex-service men are contrib- 
uting liberally. 

In other words, the ex-service men are now paying back 
the money which was loaned them when they were risking 
their all to protect the lenders. 

And there are people who are opposed to the Adjusted 
Compensation idea!—ALEXANDER R. Ross, 646 10th st., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Why Refer Them to Washington? 


ECENTRALIZATION in the Veterans Bureau is not 

yet a reality. We have been led to believe, from time 
to time, that the authority to deal with the intimate claims 
of veterans in the several district offices had been granted 
by the central office. Those of us who are interested in 
rehabilitation know that this is purely and solely a theory. 
Too often are we confronted with the fact that the decision 
of strict importance to the claimant’s immediate physical 
condition must be referred to Washington for final decision. 
This means unwarranted and sometimes fatal delay. 

Claims which have once been allowed and service con- 
nection which has been made in the district office should 
not be disallowed or discontinued by the central office on 
pure technicalities and on hair-line decisions. The intent 
of Congress in enacting legislation for the benefit of veter- 
ans was that its provisions should be broadly construed 
and that any doubt should accrue liberally in favor of the 
claimant. 

Is this always the policy of the central office? The 
actions of some officials of the Bureau often lead us to feel 
that salaries are being paid to these men to conserve rather 
than to expend the funds allotted to the Bureau for the 
benefit of the disabled. 

Why is it necessary to obtain specific authority from 
Washington for burial every time a Bureau beneficiary 
dies? The man at the central office can’t visualize the 
individual case. And, besides, when a soldier dies, he’s 
dead. The personality is of no interest at the seat of the 
Government. The district manager should be empowered 
to authorize proper burial in case of any death in his juris- 
diction—JOHN C. VIVIAN, Chairman, District No. II Re- 
habilitation Committee, Denver, Col. 


A Gold Star Pilgrimage 


 penonny is now on foot a movement aimed at giving 
next of kin who are entitled to wear a gold star a 
trip to France. The more affluent of those who gave a son 
or a husband in the war have, in most cases, already been 
overseas to see the graves of those they love. But there 
still remain a number who, for obvious reasons, have never 
had a chance to make the long, expensive trip. 


The movement was started by the Gold Star Associa- 
tion of America, whose members are endeavoring to induce 
the United States Government to furnish the necessary 
transportation. The total expense of such a trip—even 
though every gold star mother, wife and father in the 
country were to take it—would not be great. And even if 
this were not the case, Congress should make the appro- 
priation necessary to finance it. 

No one knows how many gold star wearers would like 
to take that trip. The War Department wishes some more 
or less definite information on this point. For this reason 
all gold star mothers, fathers and wives who wish to go 
to France are requested to send their names and the names 
of their deceased sons or husbands and the names of the 
cemeteries where they now rest to the Gold Star Associa- 
tion of America, care of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street, New York City. 

We may differ on other questions, but we will not differ 
on this one. Wearers of the gold star who want to go to 
France should be given the trip. The Government should 
send them gladly.—J. C. Keck, New York City. 


Who Gets This ** Bonus’’? 


HE ex-service men—the men who formed a bulwark of 

their bodies and saved America in time of peril—may 
get a “bonus.” Then, again, they may not. Even should 
the Adjusted Compensation bill finally become law, no one 
individual will receive very much. 

But there are some men in America who are going to 
receive a bonus; and it isn’t going to be a small one, either. 
Also, it will be given to them by the same Government that 
is at present haggling with the men who saved the country 
—the same Government that is constantly saying, “We 
can’t afford it!” The men who are sure to get a bonus 
are the wealthy men of America. They are going to receive 
hundreds of millions. What they get will not be labeled 
“bonus.” It will come in reduced taxes, increased profits. 

Truly, there are times when there’s truth in the old 
Biblical saying, “To him that hath shall be given.”—LEA 
K. Suter, Chicago, Ill. 


A Fable With a Moral 


T was in a small city in South Dakota where there is 
keen competition between the two local orchestras. 
“Why don’t you join the Legion, Jim?” the post com- 

mander asked one of the rival leaders. 

“Oh, I don’t know. For one thing, I don’t get any of 

your dance jobs,” was the reply. 

Jim’s reason gave away his hand. The commander, an 
ex-top-kicker, might have answered him: “Well, if that’s 
your attitude, you will never get any jobs from us. We 
don’t sell Legion memberships to the highest bidder.” But 
he didn’t. The responsibilities of peace had endowed the 
p.c. with a supply of diplomacy. So, instead of flying off 
the handle, he had a quiet, straightforward talk with Jim 
on what The American Legion stands for. He dwelt on the 
fact that service, and not private gain, is the basis of mem- 
bership. And the truculent jazz artist promptly signed up. 

Incidentally, Jim now gets his full share of the Legion 
business.—JOHN VALENTINE, Wiiliam Reaves Post, Huron, 
South Dakota. 


O reflect more accurately the opinion and sentiment of The 

American Legion, the occasional use of this page is offered 

to the readers of the Weekly, who, through their membership in 

the Legion, are also its owners. Contributions are subject to 

abridgment and the Weekly assumes no responsibility for opinions 

expressed in them. They should be addressed to the Editors, The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


NE of my readers evidently thinks that this should be 

called “the weekly bunk page.” As I have not his name 

and addtess the only way to answer him is in print. 
H 


fis is the first anonymous one among the many letters I 
have received since I started this page. Almost invariably they 


have been friendly I like to receive them. Coming from 
veterans in all parts of the country they bring in draughts of 

vgestive patriotic spirit in the mail bag which makes me 
feel that Tam still in the A. E. F. They tell me that readers 


are getting something worth while out of the page and that 
means that I am getting what I want to get out of it. 

The envelope in which this anonymous communication 
came was postmarked from Texas. And Texas is not anony- 
mous on the map, nor were some Texans I knew anonymous on 
the map of the Argonne. Perhaps the writer was with the 

her Texans in the Argonne and he gave the Germans his 


s] are ol t} ¢* 
enemy that it was a mistake to try to stop our advance when 
we had set our minds on reaching the Meuse. At least, that 


is how I like to identifv him 


anonymous missiles which served notice on the 


He objects to my views about Adjusted Compensation, 
ery decidedly so. Across one of the pages of “The Things 
That Count” he wrote with a blue pencil in a large bold hand: 
All bunk! I was in France twenty-two months, and I was 

V ell pala 

Lam glad that he was. It makes him feel well—so well that 
he might have added his name. Possibly his pencil point broke, 
and he had no time to sharpen it; or he would not sign because 
he had no red peneil and he signs heavy bombardments only 
m read, 

Or, let us consider that he is a busy man, and not the one to 
waste words. He read that page and d-termined to demolish 
it at the least possible waste of energy. 

“All bunk!” That finished me. When he added the 
phrase about himself lis modesty may have prevented him 
from being personal to the point of self id ntification. For 


you can never tell about this anonymity business. 


AM reminded of a story of the carly days of the British 
army in France when the unprepared British were rushing 


up an) thing that looked like 


a gun in answer to the hectic calls 
for more artillery 

A British gunner had succeeded in getting an ancient piece 
up within range of the enemy. He had only one shell on hand. 
It was an ancient, rusty, truculent appearing shell that looked 
as if it had been stolen from an arms museum and had no 
choice between friends and fo 

So there was no telling what it would do to the gun or the 


gun crew, not to mention the enemy. But curiosity must be 


satisfied. It must be passed off on the Germans if possible. 
So the gun was pointed in the general direction of Berlin, the 
gunners said their prayers, and then the ancient shell went 
hoarsely and protestingly screaming on its way. 

“The war is won. Now, will you Boches be good?” said the 
officer commanding who had a sense of humor. 

“But maybe it didn’t explode—maybe it was a dud,” said 
the natural pessimist of the crew. 

“We got it off our hands, anyway, without exploding at the 
breach or blowing up the gun,” the officer replied, “and that 
makes me feel as grand as if I had wiped out the whole German 
army, single-handed. If it was a dud they can’t prove it on me. 
My name wasn’t on it.” 

The anonymous writer got his shell off, anyway, apparently 
without injuring himself. Maybe it was the terrific recoil that 


That Count 


knocked the pencil out of his hands just as he was going to sign 
his na "ve. 

“All bunk!” 
we are sure that we are right in our views and do not want to 
waste time, and again we say it when it seems a good deal of 


It is easy to say. We all say it at times when 


trouble to prove that we are right. 

“All bunk!” Lawyers could say that before the United States 
Supreme Court and then sit down having in their own minds 
demolished the arguments of the opposing lawyers, although 
we fear not in the minds of the judges. 

“All bunk!” Presidents and governors might give this as a 
reason for vetoing bills. 

“All bunk!” a member of Congress might say in opposing 
legislation. A Congressional debate might become an inter- 
change of shouts of “All bunk!” This system would reduce the 
bulk of the Congressional Record and simplify all controversies 
( NCE I lived in a mess with a man who exclaimed “All 


bunk!” to every idea and argument that was presented. 


Apparently he judged the world to be made of bunk. One da 
by a concerted plan, the rest of us gave him the floor, and he 
was encouraged to vent his opinion on all manner of subjects 
which he did with a finality which settled them fi od and all 
“Thanks,” we told him when he was through. “Now, our 
curiosity has been satisfied. We all know where we get off and 


what we must think in future. Hitherto, vou have told us 
what is bunk. Now you have told us what is not bunk. It 
very kind of you.” 

But he got mad, just because the rest of us were tr 
to be agreeable. “Bunk!” he exclaimed automatically. ‘T) 
is no pleasing some people, 

Now this anonymous writer, in answer to my views, | 
which I had given my reasons, might have begun his letter by 
an account cf his sery ice Whose value I do not question, and 
have said: 

“T came out of the war well. I have prospered. 
I feel that there is nothing that my country owes me. Per- 
sonally I do not want and will not accept Adjusted Compen- 


P rsonall 


sation.” 

Signing his name and giving his reasons would have been 
the part of fellowship to the men with whom he had served 
and whom he wanted to bring around to his views. 

And possibly he might have gone a little further than think 
ing that what he thought other ex-service men should also 
think and as he is all other ex-service men must be. He might 
have gone so far as to say: 

“IT was pretty lucky to come out so well. Ma: 
the other fellows didn’t have my luck and are working just as 
hard asI am. I knew them in France. I do not forget. I'm 
not going to shout ‘bunk’ at them, but talk it over with them.” 

When you have been lucky—and I have been, myself— 
then is the time to think about others; and when you think 
that they are wrong then is the time to be considerate of their 
views if you want to bring them around to yours. 

The fact is that this anonymous writer and I disagree. 
That is all. It has happened in the world before. So do 
millions of bis countrymen disagree with him. They will 
disagree with him all the more if he has nothing more to say 
than “Bunk!” although he uses pencils of aii the colors of the 
rainbow. In another letter from an ex-service man opposing 
Adjusted Compensation—I have had only two—the writer 
gives his name, his service and his post. He says that, anyway, 
I do not write anonymously. No, this page is not behind a 


“0 Some ol 


smoke-screen. 
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The Story 
of a Lost 
Million 


Treasury Department’s Failure to Be on 

Lookout for Bargains in Investment of 

Funds Is Costly toVeterans Bureau—W hat’s 

the National Anthem?—Two Things Con- 
gress Will Do for the Disabled 














WASHINGTON, March 3\st. 
ORE than a million dollars 
have been lost to the holders 
of government life insur- 
ance pulicies during the past 
twenty-one months through the disad- 
vantageous investment of surplus _in- 
surance funds by the Treasury De- 
partment. Director Hines of the Vet- 
erans Bureau has brought the matter 
to the attention of Secretary Mellon, 
and it is expected that an early de- 
cision will be reached whereby in the 
future the insurance funds will be in- 
vested in government securities which 
will produce a larger yie'd of interest. 
The resulting increase of revenue will 
be applied to the reduction of insur- 
ance premiums through the payment of 
dividends to the policyholders. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged by law with the _ responsi- 
bility of safeguarding and investing 
the surplus funds of the insurance di- 
vision of the Bureau. These funds in- 
crease at about the rate of $2,000,000 
a month, which is the excess received 
in premiums over the amount that 
must be paid out each month in the 
form of death claims. Most of us 
veterans are on the sunny side of thir- 
ty-five yet, and we aren’t dying off 
very fast. But we are paying premi- 
ums on our government insurance and 
this money is being put by by the Treas- 
ury at the rate of $2,000,000 a month so 
that # will be on hand twenty or twen- 
ty-five years from now when we will 
begin to die off and when it will be 
needed. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of the 
Treasury can put—and has been put- 
ting—this $2,000,000 a month out at 
interest, the sum total of the insurance 
fund is piling up in impressive style. 
Already it totals about $115,000,000— 
all salted away in good government 
bonds bearing interest. In fact, the 
fund is piling up faster than need be 
even to take care of the heavy drains 
which will set in about fifteen years 
hence. This accounts for the fact that 
the Government is handing back some 
of this money every year to the people 
who paid it in. This is the how of the 
dividends to policyholders. 


T is in connection with investment 

of this $2,000,000 a month that 
the loss of a million dollars has oc- 
curred. Officials of the insurance di- 
vision of the Veterans Bureau have 
checked up on the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s activities in this regard and 
claim that if the Treasury had been 
on the lookout for bargains it could 
have placed the insurance money to 
better advantage over the period of 
the past twenty-one months and made 
it earn, about a million dollars more 
than it will earn. All of the Treas- 


ury’s investments during the period in 
question have been in Liberty Bonds 
or in United States Treasury Bonds 
maturing in 1952. The contention of 
the Bureau—and figures are produced 
to support it—is that the Treasury 
has paid more than the market price 
for the bonds, and has purchased cer- 
tain issues arbitrarily at times when 
other issues would have afforded a 
larger return on the money invested. 
It is also charged that the 1952 issue 
has been favored over other more re- 
munerative issues, in particular the 
Federal farm-loan bonds, the purchase 
of which with insurance fund money 
was authorized on March 3, 1923. 
These bonds bore a rate of interest of 
4% percent at the start and now they 
bear a rate of 4% -percent, yet none 
of them have ever been bought with 
the insurance funds. Liberties and 
1952 bonds pay 4% percent. 

The insurance officials of the Bureau 
have been particularly desirous that 
the insurance money be invested in the 
higher interest bearing farm bonds. 
They insist that at least seventy-five 
percent of the $2,000,000 a month that 
goes over to the Treasury Department 
for investment should go into these 
issues. This is the main bone of con- 
tention in the controversy between the 
Treasury and the Bureau which now 
seems on the road to settlement in a 
form which will result in a more profit- 
able investment of the insurance funds. 

The Treasury Department, of course, 
has its side of the story. The Treas- 
ury has general charge of and respon- 
sibility for the government revenues 
and the Government’s securities. The 
Treasury’s statement is that it has 
tried to use the insurance money to 
stir up slow moving issues and pro- 
mote the welfare of government se- 
curities generally, even though this 
might not mean invariably taking ad- 
vantage of the best money-making op- 
portunities, from the Bureau’s point of 
view. Generally speaking it is difficult 
to quarrel with this argument. It is 
also difficult to quarrel with the Bu- 
reau’s point, which is that every vet- 
eran’s dollar should be as _ profitably 
invested as possible every time. Espe- 
cially will it be difficult for veterans to 
quarrel with this point of view since 
the veterans are the beneficiaries of 
such a policy. 

The whole incident, therefore, may 
be cited as an example of the watch- 
fulness of the insurance division of the 
Veterans Bureau to advance the inter- 
est of the holders of government poli- 
cies. Government life insurance is as 


good as any insurance in the world, 
and it is considerably cheaper than the 
insurance that is offered by private 
companies because the Government is 
not in the insurance business for profit 
and the private companies are; they 


have to be. Gradually, very gradually, 
the veterans seem to be finding thir 
out. The number of policyholders in- 
creases slowly from week to week and 
month to month; much more slowly 
than one would think for in view of 
the advantages government insurance 
possesses over the insurance offered by 
outside companies. 

am satisfied that if Congress 
would let the Veterans Bureau spend 
a few million a year advertising gov- 
ernment insurance as private company 
insurance is advertised, and putting 
agents out on the road as the private 
companies do the sales would boom. 
But either the tax-payers or the policy- 
holders themselves would have to pay 
this bill. In the old line companies 
it is the policyholders who pay, and 
that is one of the reasons old line in- 
surance is more costly than the gov- 
ernment article. Congress, however, 
seems to have no intention of appro- 
priating money to advertise the virtues 
of Uncle Sam’s insurance. This is 
one of the reasons I try to print an 
item about it once in a while. The in- 
surance is all right. It’s too good a 
thing to blush unseen and waste its 
fragrance on the desert air. 


Where the Disabled Come In 


EGISLATION for the disabled 

is taking shape, and soon there 
will be something definite to report. 
For the past three weeks the House 
Committee on Veterans Legislation 
has held hearings daily, and at all 
of these hearings the Legion has been 
represented by Chairman Watson B. 
Miller of the National Rehabilitation 
Committee and by Edward McE. Lewis 
of the Legislative Committee. The 
Legion is working to get through the 
Johnson bill, so called because it was 
introduced by Representative Royal C. 
Jchnson of South Dakota, chairman of 
the veterans committee. This bill is 
an omnibus affair, consisting of thirty 
specific amendments to existing legis- 
lation. 

The most far-reaching of these is 
an amendment opening government 
hospitals to all world war veterans, 
whether or not their disability is a re- 
sult of service. The most important of 
the amendments is that providing for 
the extension of the “presumptive period 
of service connection” in tuberculosis 
and mental cases from three to five 
years. At present a tubereular or 
mentally afflicted veteran, no matter in 
what distress he may be, is not eligible 
for treatment unless he was examined 
and found to be afflicted within three 
years after discharge. It is hoped to 
get these two items through Congress 
before it recesses in June, soasiiin at 
the expense of postponing action on 
other parts of the bill until Congress 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FAIR AND FLEET 
—Here’s the aggre- 
gation which won 
the girls’ relay race 
at the annual games 
of the Massachu- 
setts department of 
the Legion held in 
Boston recently. 
Left to right they 
are: Misses Edna 
Forsell, Madeline 
Maguire, Gertrude 
Whelan and Ethel Vin- 
cent, all of New York; 
Alta Cheney of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Rena Mc- 
Donald of Boston. Miss 
Cheney added to her honors 
later in the afternoon by 
winning the girls’ 50-yard dash 





Florida Wins Lindsley Cup for 
Membership Renewals 


LORIDA has won the Henry D. Lindsley 

trophy for 1924. According to figures 
of the Legion’s National Treasurer, it en- 
rolled 93.27 percent of its 1923 membership 
before March Ist, the closing date of the 
competition for the cup offered by Past 
National Commander Lindsley. 

Mr. Lindsley, in donating a trophy to be 
awarded to the department securing the 
highest percentage of membership renewals 
by March Ist, had hoped that all depart- 
ments might be induced to campaign for 
membership records in the first three 
months of the year, and the National Treas- 
urer’s figures show that as a result of the 
competition membership has been boomed 
in a great many departments. Nineteen 
departments on March ist had renewed 
more than fifty percent of their member- 
ship of the preceding year, and fourteen 
additional departments had signed up more 
than one third of the total number of mem- 
bers they had in 1923. 

In Florida, twenty of the 63 pects of 
the State obtained for 1924 more members 
than they had on their rolls at the end of 
1923, and one post, Winter Garden Post, ex- 
ceeded its 1923 membership by 336 percent, 
thereby winning a special cup offered by 
the Department Commander. 
















Below is shown 
Miss Lillian Duncan 
of Cambridge, one 
of the numerous 
personable girls who 
took part in the ath- 
letic games of the 
Massachusetts’ Le- 
gion Department. 
Last year Miss Dun- 
can, then only 13 
years of age, won the 
girls’ 50-yard dash. 
This year was another 
story, but Miss Duncan 
can afford to wait until 
next_year’s contests. The 
meet annually attracts as 
many noted athletes as the 
longer established Boston Ath- 
letic Association games 





The Florida campaign lasted only thirty- 
six days and the department increased its 
membership 1,500 to nearly 5,000. 

The Department of Mexico was second in 
It had 92.27 percent of 
members signed up 
Wisconsin won 


from 


the competition. 
its preceding year’s 
when March Ist arrived. 
third place, with a percentage of 78, after 
a campaign in which many of the largest 
posts of the State went over the 100 per- 
cent mark. Oregon was fourth, only half 
a point behind Wisconsin. In Washington 
a twenty-nine-day fight through Miami and 
St. Petersburg made the best showing of 
the larger posts. February brought more 
than half the 1923 membership and gave 
the department fifth place. 

Presentation of the trophy to Florida will 
take place soon, although a public presen- 
tation will follow at the Sixth National 
Convention in St. Paul, at the time of 
awarding other trophies, such the D’Olier 
and MacNider cups. 

Standings of the departments which en- 
rolled more than fifty percent of their 1923 
membership before March 1st were as fol- 
lows: 

Florida, 93.27; Mexico, 92.27; Wisconsin, 
78; Oregon, 77.5; Washington, 69; New 
Zealand, 67; South Dakota, 66; Tennessee, 
65: Vermont, 64; Alaska, 63: South Caro- 
lina, 62; North Dakota, 60; Iowa, 59; Vir- 
ginia, 57; Wyoming, 55; Kentucky, 54; Ne- 


vada, 53; 


command of Cl 


cruiser, a 


tian Islands, 
Indo China, 






Ter Af. citer... ome 


New Hampshire, 52, and Idaho, 50. 

A second membership cup has been of- 
fered by Past National Commander Linds- 
ley. After seeing the Legion activities in 
Old Mexico as a guest of Tampico Post and 
Mexico City Post, he provided a large sil- 
ver cup to be contested for by the posts in 


+ 


that department of the Legion. 


Globe-Encircling Air Flight 
Headed by Legionnaire 


fyY°HE interest of Legionnaires in the 
| progress of the four American air- 
planes which hopped off from Seattle, 
Washington, during March in an effort to 
cireumnavigate the globe, will be increased 


when they learn that the commander of 


the flight, Major Frederick L. Martin, is 





an active member of the Legion. Major 
Martin has been one of the factors in the 
suecess of Rantoul Illinois) Post since 


1921, during which year he assumed charge 
of Chanute Field, Air Service, United 
States Army, located that city. 

Martin has been in continuous service in 
the United States 


25, 1908, when he was commissioned a 





Army since Se ptembe r 





Second Lieutenant of Field Artillery. Dur- 
ing the World War he 
rank of Major and was in charge of the 
Supply Division, Signal Corps. He assumed 

1 in July, 1921. 


Douglas 


, 1 
advanced to the 






Major Martin’s plane is a 


600-h.p. Liberty - motored bi- 


Starting from Seattle, the 25,000 


mile journey will be via Alaska, the Aleu- 


Kamchatka, Japan, China, 


India, Persia, Turkey, the 


Balkans and France to Hull, England. The 


] 


route across the Atlantic will probably be 
via Iceland, Greenland and Labrador. The 
return to this country is expected in 
August or September. The actual flying 


age of about 80 miles an 


ment is of particular 


time is estimated at 300 hours or an aver- 
hour. 
One small item of Major Martin’s equip- 


interest—a leather 


bill fold presented to him by Rantoul Post 


and 


containing his 1924 Legion membership 

















Legionnaire Frederick L. Martin, 
Major, Air Service, U. S. Army 
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Auxiliary Gives Greenhouse to 
Help eae Patients 

day a patient at the Veterans’ 
ops Bureau Speedway Hospital, near Chi- 
cago, got some flower bulbs as a present. 
It was spring.- He took them out on to 
the hospital grounds and planted them. 
They grew and blossomed. The patient 
got well. Dr. R. E. Francis hit upon the 
growing of flowers as an admirable way 
f keepi sing the attention of veterans off 





of 
ment and physical ailments. Summer 
stantin ng was encouraged. But winter 
pla r was impossible. He mentioned 


this one day to Miss Katherine Kermeen, 
rehabilitation chairman for The American 
Legion Auxiliary Department of Illinois. 
She told it to the Cook County Council of 






the Auxiliary. Could flowers be grown the 
year round? Yes, in a greenhouse. So 
the Auxiliary women of Cook County de- 
cided to give the Speedway Hospital vet- 
erans a greenhouse. 

Dr. Francis said a greenhouse would 
cost $2,000. Each Auxiliary Unit in Cook 
County set out to get a share of $2,000. 
Before the money was half raised Legion- 
haires got interested. Various posts wanted 
to contribute. They were permitted to all 
right. And finally, when the Auxiliary 
went to Dr. Francis with money to con- 
Struct a greenhouse, they had $4,000, in- 
stead of $2,000. A greenhouse double the 
capacity of the one planned was built. 


Legion Leadership Provides 
Thrilling Toboggan Slide 


ORDON-BISSELL POST and its Voi- 

ture of La Société des 40 Hommes et 
8 Chevaux started something in Keene, New 
Hampshire, when they called a meeting of 
ell citizens, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Winter Outing Club. 

Promptly carpenters began work on a 
toboggan slide which, from its taking-off 
Place far up on a hillside to its landing 
chute in the valley, measures 518 feet. All 
winter long, while snow covered the roll- 
ing, pipe-clad countryside, Legionnaires and 
others shot the long slide at airplane speed. 
Past National Commander Alvin Owsley 
visited the siide during the winter and had 
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The $4,0C0 greenhouse the Auxiliary pre- 

sented to the Veterans Bureau Speed- 

way Hospital at Chicago. It’s twice as 

big as was planned, as the goal set by 

the Auxiliary was $2,000. The lower 

picture shows the interior of the green- 
house on visitors’ day 


his Texas life when he traveled 
ith its two breath-taking dips 





the chute 
n six seconds. School children have used 
the slide continuously. 

The Keene voiture of the Forty and Eight 
had accomplished a truly noteworthy work 
when the toboggan slide was in operation. 
For several years the Chamber of Com- 
merce in its city of 11,000 had been trying 
to organize winter sports, but without great 
success. Previous efforts to construct a 


toboggan slide had failed. When the Forty 
and Eighters took up the problem this year 
they hired a contractor, who had built a 
number of these structures, and rushed the 
work to completion. The Boxcar boys are 
in right with the people of Keene. 





















Legionnaires and other citizens go zipping down this 518-foot toboggan 

slide at Keene, New Hampshire, in five or six seconds. Keene Voiture 

of the Forty and Eight organized a Winter Outing Club to make this 

community amusement possible. Now the city is quite worked up over winter 
sports and the Forty and Eight gets the credit 
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Weekly’s Editor Resigns to 
Join Staff of Judge 


AROLD W. ROSS, editor of The 

American Legion Weekly for the past 
four years, has resigned to join the staff 
of Judge. Mr. Ross assumed charge of the 
Weekly’s editorial destinies in the spring 
of 1920, when the Legion’s official publi- 
cation, following its removal to Washing- 
ton owing to the printers’ strike in New 
York in the fall of 1919 and its subsequent 
return to New York, reappeared in “fa- 
tigue clothes” after a four weeks’ AWOL 
period. 

Mr. Ross, who at the outbreak of the 
war was with the San Francisco office of 
the Associated Press, enlisted as a private 
in the 18th Engineers (Railway) and was 
among the first hundred thousand ‘+o reach 
France. He was transferred to the Offi- 
cers’ Training School at Langres and sub- 
February, 1918, to the staff 
of The Stars and Stripes, official news- 
paper of the A. E. F., where he became 
chief of the paper's editorial council. Pri- 
vate Ross originated the war orphan fund 


sequently, in 


which The Stars and Stripes fostered so 
successfully that more than two million 
‘ranes was contributed by probably half 


the A. E. F. to 
French children. 


a million members of 
“adopt” 3,567 fatheriess 


Paris Post Wants Names of 
Stranded Veterans 


NY of the service men of the A. E. F. 
who were discharged in France and 
have since found the going hard may get 
back to the United States by communicat- 
ing with the Paris Post of The American 


Legion. The American Aid Society has 
requested information from the post con- 
cerning stranded ex-members of _ the 
A. E. F. in order to help them back to 


their homes. This organization hopes that 
during 1924 it will be able to furnish trans- 
such ex-service men and 
their families. Anyone who knows of an 
ex-service man abroad who is in distress 
is also requested to communicate with the 
Paris Post, whose address is 16 Avenue de 
Wagram. 


portation to all 


Lower Poppy Price to Help 
Make Welfare Funds Larger 
ATIONAL HEADQUARTERS has noti- 


4 fied all departments of The American 
Legion that Legion posts are afforded an 
extraordinary opportunity to obtain funds 
this year through the sale of poppies sup- 
plied by the National Emblem Division. 
The price of these poppies has been reduced 
to two and one-half cents each, which is 
the actual cost to National Headquarters 
without figuring overhead for handling and 
other expenses. Inasmuch as poppies are 
ordinarily sold by posts at ten cents each, 
this permits a profit of seven and one half 
cents on each poppy disposed of. 

Most posts assign the profits obtained 
from the sale of poppies to the Legion’s 
National Child Welfare Committee, which 
is carrying out the Legion’s orphans’ pro- 
gram. Others finance their activities for 
the relief of the nee2, disabled or to pro- 
vide comforts for men in hospitals. A book- 
let, “Planning Your Poppy Sale,” may be 
obtained from Department Adjutants. It 
contains practical suggestions for conduct- 
ing the selling of poppies and the use of 
the profits obtained from the sales. Orders 
for poppies should be addressed to the 
Emblem Division, National Headquarters, 
The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stage Manager: “Go forward man; can’t you hear 


Author’?” 
“J-just so. 


them crying, ‘Author! 
Timid Playwright: 
their—ah—intentions ?” 


Logic’s Last Ditch 

“You don’t mean to tell me you married 
Elsie Spender ?” 

“But I do—I mean I the 
optimistic bridegroom. 

“Why, you poor boob, your salary won’t 
even buy her breakfasts!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the optimist. “That's 


did,”’ replied 


where I’ve got you. My Elsie won't get 
up for breakfast!” 
Against Nature 
Uncle Dick had finally persuaded little 


Donald to run an errand for him, much 
against Donald’s better judgment. For it 
was dark, the errand took him near a ceme- 
tery, and Donald had an honest fear of 
ghosts. But when Uncle, Dick explained 
how easily ghosts themselves were fright- 
ened, Donald took courage and _ started 
forth. 

He was back, breathless and errandless, 
inside a few minutes. 

“IT saw a ghost!” he yelled. 

“But,” asked Uncle Dick. “why didn’t you 
whistle, and scare it away?” 

“I tried to, but I couldn’t whistle. My 
mouth was open too wide.” 


Give a Town a Bad Name- 

“Where do we fight next, boss?” asked 
the ham-and-egg pug, who generally woke 
up kissing the canvas. 

“Kokomo,” replied his manager. 

“Nuttin’ doin’, boss. Too many 
dat place ter suit me.” 


Fini 
Private John Doughgob— 
Sad, sad regrets 


Aged twenty-seven 
French cigarettes. 


k.o.’s in 


Lucky Unfortunate! 


Flubb: “He says he drinks to drive dull 
care away.” 
Dubb: “He's a lucky chap to have that 


much trouble.” 


A Crumb of Com#fort 


Kind Old Lady (to blundering young 
Frenchman): “Never you mind if they 
laugh at your mistakes! I’m sure that if 
we were in your country, some of*us would 
seem quite as ridiculous aad stupid to you 


” 


as you do to us? 








] Compact 
| Biggs: “Is the 
apartment hou sfe 
J where you live con- 
N | veniently arranged?” 
Niggs: ‘‘Great 
| scott, yes! Adjoin- 
ing families can use 
the same picture 
] nail.’ 
/ Reassured 
Prospective Ten- 
ant: “I’m afraid the 
/ ft to the fireplace 
ye > isn’t very good.” 
j T Landlady: “Lord 
tL love yer, sir, it’s 
| wunnerful! The last 


young gempmun who 
lived here had _ his 
‘ carried up the 
chimbley when it got 


too near. 


B-but what are 
Horrors! 


family fussy?” 


Peggy: Is her 
They won’t mention the 


Polly: “Fussy! 
word toothpick!” 


Nature Assisted 
“Time seems to have touched your wife 
lightly, old man.” 
“Don’t fool yourself. It’s the beauty spe- 
cialists who have been doing the touching.” 


Restful, Too 


Plumber A: “Where do you go for your 

vacation ?” 
Plumber B: 

job, as usual.” 


“I tdke my vacation on the 


Good-By 


Liza: “An’ do’n’ yo’ come back here till 
yo’ gets yo’ a »b.”” 
Rastus: “All right. An’ don’ yo’ blame 


me if yo’ nevah sees me no mo’.” 


Blame Society 


“So you're sixteen years old 


Grandma: 


today? I suppose you know a great deal 
for your age?” 
Dorothy: “It’s, not my age. It’s the 
times.” 
Bacterial Daily Dozen 
“Deep breathing,” the doctor 
Was most sagely saying, 


“Destroys all the microbes 
And ends up their playing.” 


“But, doctor,” the patient 
Asked ere he knew it, 
“How am I going 


‘To get ‘em to do it?” 


E. D. K. 


Going Some 

The teacher in a city school was vainly 
trying to cause her class of wise youngsters 
to memorize “Mary’s Little Lamb.” They 
staggered through the first four lines, but 
then ran up against a blank mental wall. 

“It followed her to school one day—” 
prompted the teacher. 

“Yeah,” snorted the most sophisticated 
kid, ‘‘an’ that lamb must sure have stepp 
out some to keep up wit’ Mary on her way 
to school nowadays!” 


The Ring General 


Teacher: ‘Who was the greatest fighter 
in the Civil War?” 
East Side Kid: “Dis here now Battler 


Gettasboig.” 
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TAPS 











The deaths of Legion Members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post com manders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Hersert L. AMAN, Anthony Wayne Post, 
Wayne, Pa. Killed in airplane accident, Nov. 5, 
1923, Philadelphia. Served as First Lt., Air 
Serv., with 14th Escadrille, American Sec., 
talian Army. 

EuGENE P. Fox, 138th Inf. Post, St. Louis, 
Mo. D. Mar. 13, aged 34. First Lt., Co. G, 
188th Inf., 35th Div. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











102p ENGr. Trn., 27TH Div.—Second annual 
reunion at Kapp’s Hotel, Rensselaer, N. Y., Apr. 
19 Address W. W. Long, 48 Hudson av., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

304TH ENGrRS.—Reunion dinner at Engineers’ 
Club, 1317 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 6 p.m., Apr. 
26. Address David W. Bainbridge, 4937 Mervine 
st., Philadelphia 

4TH Div. Ass’N or N, Y.—AIl former 4th Div. 
men residing in or near New York interested 
jn reunion dinner and smoker in New York City 
about May 10, address Jacob Rubinoff, 116 W. 
39th st., New York City. 

‘ 


These Men Can Be of Service 
to Distressed Buddies 
* pecoage aimed at locating service men 


whose statements are necessary to 
substantiate compensation claims should be 
sent to the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, 417 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee will be glad 
to assist in finding men after other means 
have failed, and, if necessary, will adver- 
tise through the Weekly. The committee 
wants to hear from the following: 


Masor Newton, who served with Base Hospi- 
tal No. 91 at Commercy, France. 

Former comrades of IsraeL L. DoNnpss, pvt., 
Btty. B, 311th F. A., and Magsor Reep, Comdr. 
Ist Bn., 311th F. A., and CAPTAIN Patt, Btty. 
B, 3llth F. A. 

Miss NELLIE CLose, head nurse, unit 63; Miss 
Grace NgEwTON, Red Cross nurse, formerly of 
501 W. Beaver av., Philadelphia; JoHN MILTON 
OxrorD, pharmacist mate, 2/cl., U. S. S. George 
Washington, Sept. 29 or 30, 1918; in connection 
with claim of Mrs. Mary O’Grapy BusH. 

Miss Evizapetun ScuMoyer, Evac. Hosp. No. 


39, Coblentz, Germany, in connection claim E. A. | 


Murpuy. 

Ray W. Aston and other former members of 
y th F. A., who recall injury to JAMES 
SON in accident, August, 1918, while 
en route Le Havre to St. Lorraine. 

Cart. RiKE, LizuTs. RANDOLPH DEANE, HENRY 
E. BILLINGTON, Jas. K. VARDAMAN, Jr., EDMUND 
J. STEVENSON and WM. M. McDoweLt in con- 
nection with claim of ALBERT NeLsoNn, Btty. A, 
335th F. A., located at Camp Pike, Ark., 1918. 

CHIEF QUARTERMASTER PRIMLEY or PLIMELY, a 
hospital apprentice and others of the crew of 
U. S. S. Cape May on first trip from Baltimore 
to St. Nazaire who knew JoHN T. DUNN, chief 
boatswain mate. 

Former members of 75th Co., U. S. Marines 
who knew Harry J. SCHULTE now suffering 
with tuberculosis in Roosevelt Hospital, Michi- 
gan. 

Former members of 139th T. C. (Trans 
Corps?) Station at Abencourt, France, who 
knew of injury to Pvr. LAWRENCE TAYLOR on 
Jan. 2 or 3, 1919. Also men of 77th T. C. 

Laka SMitH, Co. F, 28th Engrs. wants to 
locate Capt. Harry CLARK. 

MAJ. Seto H. MARTIN and ARTHUR GUTHRIE, 
Dev. Bn., Camp Greene, N. C., 1918, and others 
who knew Cap Kenoyer. 

GLEN Nyk, formerly of North Platte, Nebr, 
and other comrades of Hersert J. LEHMKEHL 
7 at Brest, France, while with Base Hosp. 

0. 2 

Former comrades of Pvt. FRANK N. Gower, 
Co. L, Fifth Marines, who died of wounds re- 
ceived in the Argonne. 

Medical officer in charge of Ward 6, Base 
Hosp., Camp Devens, Mass., on or about Nov. 
11, 1918. 

Comrades who knew JoHN ELMoRE BooTH of 
Btty. F, 50th Rect., C. A. C. 

Harry C. Apams, former pvt., Co. D, 26th 
Engrs. S. C. D. Feb. 19, 1918, left home fall of 
1918 and not heard from since. 

CLINTON GARRISON who served with Co. M, 
538d Inf., Sixth Div., A. E. F., in connection 
with claim of Sam F. BANEY. 
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CLLVTHES 


Every winning man has a certain indefinable swing, an 
air of well being and human adequacy, which every 
failure lacks. 

The Kahn tailored man enjoys this advantage to a very 
high degree. His clothes are tailored beyond the reach 
of criticism. They are made of the choicest weolens by 
the most careful and expert tailors in the business and 
minted to styles by the most authoritative designers. 


You can see the new spring styles and fabrics at your 
nearest Kahn dealers--$30 to $75. 


Let him measure you now for the new Easter outfit. 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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reconvenes after the two national po- 
litical conventions. 

Impetus will be given these matters, 
as well as a great many other consid- 
erations affecting the disabled, by th 
Rehabilitation Committee which will 
be in session in Washington when this 
article appears. The committee is 
composed of one member from each of 
the fourteen regional districts of the 
Veterans Bureau. The Legion’s liai- 
son officers, one of whom in each « 

rict co-ordinates the work of the I 
gion and the Bureau, also will be in 
attendance. In addition to legis!ative 
matters the committee members will 
meet with officials of the Vet 


Bureau and discu 
ed changes in 


important 
Bureau reguiat.ons 


which affect the veterans 
The committee also proposes to make 
arrangements for a survey of all 
tat nad 
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centage of them are suffering fi 


mental disorders and should be under 
the care of a physician r ather than a 
turnkey. The committee is going to 
see what can be done to make avail- 
able to ther their rights as disable 

ex-service men, with the chance that 
as many as possible may be cured of 
thesmaladies which as much as any- 


else got them in jail. 
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newcomer is going to be so permanent 
or so swell that he wants a log house, 
Uncle Sam, through the Forestry Serv- 
ice, will let him have the required pine 
trees. If the new one is willing or if 
necessity, which is another word for 
little money, compels him to live in a 
box of a house, he buys his boards from 
a sawmill. 

In either case he sends out word that 
he wants a place to hang his motto, 
“God Bless Our Home,” and will the 
neighbors, who are anywhere from one 
to twenty miles distant, show up a week 
from Saturday? The able-bodied ex-’s 
arrive—infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
navy, as well as the engineers—and the 
house goes up as if it were a bridge 
being constructed by an engineer corps 
for General Pershing. 

Let the house once get all its logs 
up, its roof on and its floor in—kitchen, 
bedroom and living room usually exist 
only through imaginary partitions— 
and the next step on the community 
program is a house-warming. The 
builders and their families gather 
round, the women bringing babies and 
sandwiches, and to accommodate them 
inside the house the host moves out bed 
and baggage—all of his belongings but 
the lamps and stove. Planks along the 
walls and the floor serve as seats. The 
entertainment consists chiefly of dan- 
cing and coffee-drinking, the host pro- 
viding the coffee and a local jazz or- 
chestra of three. An ex-army cook 
generally presides over the pots—coffee 
and jack. Although the floor is rough, 
the modern dances get danced in some 
way or other, and the old timers who 
dote on square dances never let little 
things like knot-holes, cracks and splin- 
ters spoil their pleasure. 

With the house up and the dance over 
the ex-service homesteader starts pay- 
ing the piper. In his case the piper is 
the United States Government, which 
insists on being paid for the homestead 
in hard work. Home was never like 
this homestead, nor was’even the sweat- 


ing S. O. S. Gnarled and dried up old | 
pinon trees are scattered over the two | 
hundred and fifty acres, and acre after | 


acre has to be cleared. Where there 
are no trees there’s sage, and grubbing 
sage in the hot sun is comparable only 
to digging in in rock under shell fire, 
according to these fighters of the dry 
battle of New Mexico. When a fellow’s 
been at it for an hour or so all his feel- 
ings are in his hands and back, and his 
feelings are easily hurt. 

If the homesteader has the courage 
and the capital, he or another more un- 
fortunate person clears off and breaks 
land on enough acres to satisfy the 
Government, builds a stable and corral, 
and shows Uncle Sam his good inten- 
tions by at least starting a stock-proof 
fence, with each fencepost counting to- 
ward the total amount of improvements 
required under the homestead law. 
Wire alone is an item costing several 
hundred dollars, even the cheapest. Any 
dams for catching water when it rains 
also count, as does the digging of a 
well, no matter whether it turns out 
dry or damp. Say you dig a hole in 
the ground and keep digging for forty 
days until you decide that the blankety- 
blank cavity ain’t ever going to be a 
well, the Government nevertheless al- 
lows you to figure reasonable wages at 
$2.50 a day on your improvement ac- 
count for gambling with Nature. 

“The water’s there!” You hear that 





everywhere, but those who have struck 
it can be counted on fingers of the one 











In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 
be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 
called. A thief enters the home—the police must be 
located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt ““Number, 
please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 
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BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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hand. One of the lucky ones was a 
wealthy rancher who had enough money 
to keep a drill at work until his hole 
n the ground began bubbling after 
hree hundred and seventy feet of the 
rdest kind of drilling. But the for- 
ne he had in his well and in land and 
ive stock did not keep him from blow- 
r ou rains when false word that 








hipment of a trainload of sheep had 
isted the a a telegram 
telling of the ale. for enough to buy 
1 hund d s. 
Me of sl section, 
net r d lled, n out dry 
ise of - of mal pais, “bad 
the very much damned volcanic 
iff that underlies the country. Picks 
ike no impression on it. Dynamite 
s of little more use than a dud because 
of the fissures. Drills are ruined if not 
lost in it. But—the water’s there! 
And there it stays, down below the 
al :, or flows down the deep canyon 
of the Rio Grande. There’s a standing 
| n the country that a certain ex- 
e man who has filed on a high 
1 dry homestead five hundred feet 
f the Rio Grande with nothing in 
t or but the view is sitting pretty 
r the Rio Grande to rise and 
lood |} land so he can sue the Govern- 
t r damagt 
I truggle to put into a home- 
he necessary improvements, there 
iriou idelines besides talking 
iter and listening about it. A 
ow and then hire out to do 
VI. P. duty with the cattle of some 
ekma Certain ones join the hunts 
ld horses on Timber Mountain 
s their share of the sales. 
Many try their luck during the winter 
t ) hiefly for coyotes — the 
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uch as cutlery, money 
neckties 
terpns in the district keep 
vit the home fires cost only 
of ¢ ath ring and chopping 
wo! kin 2 odd jobs for those 
not the strength but who have 
thro “ compensation or 
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man, this Hornaday; Bill had to respect 
him. He was infernally plausible, and, 
though he undoubtedly doing some 
lyi he was telling the truth, too, to 


and it was hard to sift 
the false from the true. 

“T don’t,” he said, frankly. “You 
know that. I'll tell you, if you care to 
} t, that I think you’re a liar as 

crook-—that I don’t believe, 
minute, that Governor Win- 
ston had any such part in this show 
as you say he has. I did think he 
had until about five minutes ago. But 


some extent, 


1} 
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provements done by others. 
sas wheat fields as a 





have been tried by sevenal veterans, 
among them an ex-lawyer and a 
“lunger” whose compensation was cut 
to $0.00 per day, per month, per year. 

On a dry homestead a single dolla 
or the lack of it may become a tre- 
mendously important thing. Chiefly 
because of the difficulty in getting to- 


gether “enough of the coin of the repub- 
lic, over fifty ex-service 
men in thi é t have not 
vet put into their ids a quarts 
of the improvements required by tl 
Government before any homesteade 
can enter into comp! possession of 
his claim. A majority have taken up 
their respective tract as a speculation, 
to do simply enough work to prove up, 
get a clear title and sell out at a gre 
profit when God or count shall bri: 


percent of the 





sufficient water at the desired times 
the year. 

With nothing to fall } on, all th 
ex-service men have sulffercd |] 
mind and in body as a re-u'lt of ty 
bad years—the drought of 1922 ruines 
every crop; the few untimely rains of 
1925 added to the ranks of “blowed-uyr 
uckers,” those with no crops and ne 
money. In this district are ex-ser 


men and their families who know what 
it is to live for months on one or two 
foods. Seeing a lean period ahead ¢ 
him, one man put his few remain 
dollars into oatmeal and on that alone 
got through last winter Another neve 
wants to see an egg again, but he 


grateful to his chickens for providing 





him with food. A certain family had 
only bread and wild honey until neigh- 
bors found out their plicht 

Here and there a baby arrives with- 
out the proper care for mother and 
child, with no morev for the right 
kinds of food for t Schools are 
few and many mi! from most home- 
steads; for the young children there is 
no instruction unl the parents give 
it to them n teaching my two,’ 
says one mother. “They’re sounding 
their letters and « unting, ar 1 the 
oldest one can sound out word.” 

Your fighterin New Mevico isn’ta bell 
acher even though his stomach may b 
so empty that he’d he glad a 
chance at the old chow line h i 
canned willi and rold fish. “O good 





and things will be a lot different,” 





vear 

he says. “When we have a fer rains 

et the right time you ought to see what 

= soil does. The wheat and beans 
-an’t be beat. The oats are the nicest, 


ever raised for man or 
beast. The potatoes ars lovely, 
mealy spuds—ten thousand pounds to 
the acre. It’s a great country, but—” 

It’s dry except when it rains at the 
wrong time. 
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I don’t believe any man who was fool 
enough to trust you would ever have 
been elected dog catcher, much less 


Governor!” 

For the first time Hornaday betrayed 
anger. 

“You’ve got a gun,” he said, after a 
moment of struggle for self-control, 
during which his face was black with 
fury. “So you can say what you please. 
But — some day I'll take that out of 
your hide.” 

“Fine—that’s a said Bill. 


promise,” 


““Meanwhile—” 
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APRIL 11, 1924 
He stopped for reflection. 
“Wayne—where’s that chauffeur?” 

he said. 

“Around, somewhere,” said Wayne. 
“Want him?” 

“T want him abolished—temporarily. 
Got a gun? No? Here—l'’ve got a 
spare. Go find him and persuade him 
to go upstairs with you. There’s a 
whole lot of rope in the kitchen. Tie 
him down on one of the beds—any one. 
He’ll let you.” 

“Right!” said Wayne. 

“Jerry!” The note of command rang 
out in Hornaday’s voice. “I suppose 
you know what this means for you?” 

“Sure!” said Wayne. And went off, 
whistling. It scemed to Bill that both 
pride and affection were in Barbara’s 
eyes as she looked after him, and he 
thought she had never looked better. 
She was a mighty nice girl; if this 
mess could be straightened out he was 
going to do it. He hoped Wayne knew 
what a lucky chap he was. 

No one spoke at all while Wayne was 
gone. Nor was there any sound to in- 
dicate that the chauffeur had put up a 
fight. But Bill hadn’t thought he 
would. He was the sort of chauffeur 
whose interest in life begins and ends 
with a gasoline engine. Wayne came 
back smiling, unruffled. His enue 
went from Bill to Hornaday and back 
to Bill again. 

“Yes,” said Bill. “Just for the night, 
Mr. Hornaday. You won’t mind too 
much?” 

“If you mean you think I’m going 
to let you tie me up—” roared Horna- 
day. 

“I do,” said Bill. “That's exactly 
what I do mean.” 

“" think not,” said Hornaday, re- 
covering his poise. “You’re not going 
to shoot me—I know that, and you 
know I know it.” 

“Of course I’m not,” said Bill. “But 
—had you noticed? This gun has a butt 
as well as a barrel of sorts. And 
while I wouldn’t shoot you for anything 
I wouldn’t mind a bit tapping you over 
the head with the other end. Now—up 
with you!” 

“You’d better,” said Wayne. And his 
voice, all at once, was dangé rous. “I 
don’t like all this stuff you’ve been pull- 
ing. I don’t like being mixed up in 


“Barbara—!” Hornaday turned to 
her. “I appeal to your good sense! 


“Oh, crown him and be done with it!” 
said Barbara, viciously. “I believe 
either of you could wipe up the floor 
with him, gun or no gun!” 

Wayne looked surprised. But Bill 
jus§ remembered his own treatment 
from her in the earliest stages of their 
acquaintance and grinned. Hornaday, 
muttering, rose and with a very bad 
grace indeed, obeyed Bill’s gesture and 
walked through the door. From the 
kitchen came violent sounds, as of one 
kicking ag zains st wood. 

‘Garvin,” said Bill. “He wants to 
be a secretary. We'll attend to him 
later—tuck him in for the night, and 
all. That door on the right, Mr. 
Hornaday—” 

But that was a mistake of judgment 
on Bill’s part. It was the first oppor- 
tunity he had offered to Hornaday— 
and it was seized with a promptness 
that, later, won reluctant words of 
praise from Bill. The room was dark. 
Hornaday, as he turned to go through 


the door, flung himself forward. He | 
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Prevents punctures, blow-outs, 
stone bruises and fabric breaks. 
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than pays for itself on the first 
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APRIL 11, 1924 
him, somehow, in spite of all that stood 
against him. 

It was astonishing, really, how little 
| he knew of Winston; how little thought, 
indeed, he had given to him as a human 
being, a man. He had thought of him 
as the Governor of a great state, an 
ambitious, hopeful politician, with just 
an outside chance of going very far— 
as far, even, as the White House. And 
he had thought of him as Barbara’s 
father, and as a figure in a conspiracy 
almost sordid in its character. 

But he hadn’t thought of him at all, 
really, as a man with ordinary human 
motives and emotions. Winston wasn’t 
an old man at all. He was in the prime 
of life; as he thought about him, now, 
Bill doubted whether he had yet seen 
his forty-fifth birthday. Barbara’s 
mother, Bill supposed, was dead; she 
and her father were, plainly enough, 
devoted to one another. But he must 
have an emotional life outside of his 
relation to Barbara; he was as far 
from being the sort of man to be satis- 
fied with so vicarious a fulfillment of 
all emotional desire and experience as 
Bill could ever remember having seen. 

And here, it seemed to Bill, was a 
wholly new field to be explored in the 
search for a solution of the mystery. 
Barbara, quite probably, wouldn’t know 





much; wouldn’t be able to give him anv 
clew worth following. She would, he 
thought, have spoken of it, had she 
known of any love interest in her 
father’s recent life; they had gone 
pretty far along the road of intimate 
revelation in their long talks in Seattle. 

But it was easy to suppose that Bar- 
bara was ignorant of anything of the 
sort. Men of Winston’s age are likely 
to be reticent about such things, espe- 


| cially with their grown children. More- 


over, Barbara had been abroad for some 
time; she must have landed in New 
York only a few hours before Bill saw 
her, for the first time in his life, on 
the Twentieth Century, and incurred, 
so innocently, her displeasure. He had 
forgotten, if she had told him, just 
how long she had been abroad; at least 
six menths, he supposed. And much 
might have happened in six months that 
Winston, meeting her at the pier and 
traveling across the continent with her, 
had not told her. 

Again — Galloway probably knew. 
This was another but, distinctly, a 
minor, mystery—the intimacy between 
Winston and Galloway. But again 
here was something of which Barbara 
had not known. 

Barbara sat in the front seat with 


Wayne. The boy drove well; his hand | 


was light on the wheel; he wasn’t in 
the least afraid to drive a strange car 
for all it was worth—and that was a 
good deal. Bill leaned forward to look 
at the speedometer; they were holding 
an even fifty-five miles an hour—safely 
enough, to be sure, for the road was 
perfect, and at that small hour of a 
rainy morning there was no traffic. 
They hadn't passed or met another car 
since coming into the state road. 

There was something gallant about 
the pose of Barbara’s head as she sat 
there, even though, now, her weariness 
was plainly to be seen. She drooped 
toward Wayne; swayed, caught herself, 
to sit, bolt upright for a moment, and 
then swayed again. A nice girl—a 
corker, Bill felt. He laughed at his 
memory of how he had, at first, dis- 
liked her, 

He never had liked a girl like Bar- 
bara, though. His type, for choice, had 
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A good old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
Grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but my how it 
burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently —without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with a tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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We Teach You How 


Secial proposition ogee now for a limited number 
of men to make big money. FIREITE 
astounds and fascinates everyone who sees 
it. Puts out an alarming fire with amazing 
certainty. It always works. A child can 
use it with one hand. 
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Sells on Sight 

The easiest and fastest seller made. 
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fluffy, blonde hair, and big, blue eyes, 


and an appealing manner. And, even 
that first day, on the train out of New 
York Barbara had seemed to him what 
he always called Ritzy. He didn’t mind 


that faintly arrogant manner of hers 
now; it amused him. But—the way 
she’d jumped on him in Chicago! The 


way she'd taken it for granted that he 
was just trying to flirt with her! 
Wayne would have his hands full with 
her; that was sure. A nice kid, Wayne; 
he hoped they’d make a go of it. 

Bill wondered, rather, if he’d 
get married himself. There’d been 
girls, of course; plenty of them. But 
something always seemed to happen. 
The war had smashed his most prom- 
ising romance. And, since he’d come 
home, he’d been too much of a drifter to 
think much about getting married. He 
hadn’t seemed to take hold; hadn’t 
found any job that really appealed to 
him enough to make him dig in and 
start to build his life on definite and 
permanent foundations. 

He had no idea that the job he’d been 
on his way to take when his chance 
meeting with the Winstons in Chicago 
had diverted him would prove to be 
any better than the others he had had. 
He was going to Los Angeles to work 
for his brother who’d made a lot of 
money out there in real estate, and was 
perfectly willing, and even anxious, to 


ever 


share his good luck with Bill. But he 
knew how it was likely to be. He 
might be a good salesman; he might 


not. In either case, it would be aston- 
ishing if he kept at it more than six 
months. 

“Hello—you awake?” 

Barbara’s voice roused him from his 


dreaming. He grinned at her. 

“Just about!” he said. “How about 
you?” 

“I’m dead! And it’s no fair for me 


to go asleep here, because I fall over 
on Jerry, and he’s got to drive. Last 
time I looked you were all sprawled 
out — here—I’m coming back now, 
though!” 

She suited the action to the word, 
and came back, over the seat. She sank 
into the deep rear seat cushions with 
a sigh of luxurious relaxation; pulled 
one of the extra seats into place for 
her feet, and then nestled frankly 
against Bill. 

“Put your arm around me!” she or- 
dered. She laughed. “This isn’t affec- 
tion—it’s for comfort I want it!” she 
said. “Now—good night!” 

And in one minute she was asleep. 
Wayne turned for a moment and 
grinned at Bill. 

And Bill, puzzled, almost embar- 
rassed, returned the grin, and hated 
himself because he knew how sheepish 
his own smile was. He was conscious 
of Barbara now in a new, strange way 
as he looked down at her. She was so 
small, and sweet, and wistful, now that 
she was asleep. He could see how mis- 
leading some of the lines and contours 
of her face were, when she was awake. 
Why—she was just a kid! 

There was something thrilling, some- 
thing amazingly grateful to all sorts 
of odd and subtle prides and instincts 
in him, about the way she leaned against 
him; about this complete surrender of 
herself to his safe-keeping. And he 
sensed, very vaguely, why that was; 
what was implied in this gesture of 
hers. It was confidence; this was the 
measure of her trust in him. It came 
to him, all at once, there in that sway- 
ing, speeding car, that never, in his| 
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life, had he known a girl who could 
have done a thing like this. 

His arm drew her close to him; 
closer still. And she stirred, 
sleep, and settled down, and her hand 
reached, blindly, for his, and groped 
among his fingers until they closed 


about it, and she sighed, luxuriously, 
And so, after a little time, 


and slept. 
did he, until the end of movement 
awoke him, and he blinked at Wayne’s 
grinning face. 

“Last stop—all out!” said Wayne. 
It didn’t occur to Bill, until later, to 
wonder why Wayne didn’t seem to 
mind. 
darned well. 

“Dead to the world—poor kid!” said 
Wayne. “Here—I don’t believe we need 
to wake her—let’s just carry her in. 
\ good sport, Bab, if the Lord ever 
made one!” 

“T’ll say she is!” said Bill. 

They did manage, awkwardly enough, 
to get her out of the car and up the 
steps of the porch. But she awoke 
then, and slid out of Wayne’s arms to 
stand, shakily, on her feet. Bill was 
stiff and reeling. 

“Angels!” she said, and smiled im- 
partially upon them both. “No one’s 
awake, of course—we haven’t a chance 
to wake them, either! But there’s a 
way in—I’ve used it often after a late 
party, when I didn’t have a key—” 

“T know!” said Wayne. “That trick 
window in the Governor’s library! 
Wonder a burglar hasn’t spotted that, 
Bab.” 

They were in the house a minute 
later, after Wayne had done a little 
expert work with a loose window fas- 
tener and a penkife. Barbara waved 
her hands at two open doors when they 
reached the second floor. 

“T hope the beds are she 
said. “Good night!” 





” 


made!” 


XIII 


T was Barbara’s voice, as fresh and 

clear as if the night before hadn’t 
been real at all, that awakened Bill 
some time during the next morning. 

“Breakfast in fifteen minutes—if you 


want it with Jerry and me!” she said. 
“You’ve time for a bath. Coming 
down?” 
“Sure!” said Bill. “How do you 
feel?” 


“Glorious!” she said. “You will, too, 
after a bath—take it as hot as you can 
stand it! Do hurry, won’t you?” 

_He got up at once. He was stiff; all 
his muscles ached as he moved. But 
that wasn’t surprising, and it would 
wear off. He went to the window and 
looked out. Distant, snow - topped 
mountains showed across long spaces of 
valley land; the sun was shining; there 
wasn’t a cloud in the blue sky. A cool, 
fresh wind blew in upon him; it was 
a day full of the joy of living. And 
he hurried to be done with his bath- 
ing and his dressing—though it wasn’t 
an easy thing to give up the luxury 
of lying in hot water and go about 
the shocking business of donning the 


clothes he had stripped off the night 


before. 

He hadn’t shaved for two days; he 
was suddenly conscious of what a fig- 
ure he was going to cut downstairs. 
But he didn’t care; Wayne wouldn’t 


lock much better, probably. Later he’d 


retrieve his bag. And, for the present, 
his appearance needn’t matter. 
sarbara shrieked when she saw him. 


in her | 


He would have; he knew that 
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You send us your quarter, we do the rest. We go after the man whose 
name you send. We send him an invitation from the National Commander 
to join your Post. We mail material that will sell the Legion to him. We 
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dear!” she said. “I never 
thought! Jerry knows the house—he 
found a razor. Never you mind, 
though—you look very nice, anyway.” 

He hated Wayne, though, 
young man turned up with smoothly 
shaven cheeks. It was distinctly un- 
fair; Wayne, with his light 
wouldn’t have looked bad, 
Whereas Bill had no illusions at 
about himself in his present guise. 
he could do, however, was to 
mirrors, 

A Chinese boy 


“Poor 


All 


served the breakfast. 
But Mrs. O’Neill came in to see that 
everything was all right. She smiled 
grimly when she saw Bill. 

“You might better have stayed the 
night as you were bid!” she said. 
“Driving all night to take Miss Barbara 
her woollies—I could have told you 
she’d have changed her mind by the 
time you found her! And I'll wager 
you didn’t sleep in a Christian bed that 
night at all!” 

“You’d win, 

“Such goings on! The Governor 
going off in the middle of the night— 
with never a word to anyone! And the 
newspapers and senator and 
semblyman that calling up the whole 
day long to ask when will he be at 
home!” 

“What did you tell them, 
said Barbara. 

“The half of nothing! I’ve been in 
this house long enough to know when 
I don’t know anything! I wouldn’t so 
much as tell them he’d been here at 
all!” 

“Good!” cried Bill. “I say—” 

He stopped, under the housekeeper’ 
curious stare. 

“More cakes, Wang,” said Barbara, 
‘risply. And when he had gone: “Look 
here, Meggles—things are in an awful 
mess! Dad wasn’t here at all. That 
some one else—steady—don't let 
Wang know—” 

While the 
cakes Mrs. O'Neill stood, 
ypen, staring. And when 
for more Barbara went on: 

“Mr. Patterson here found out what 
was going on. If anyone calls up don’t 
tell them anything—not that I’m here, 
We—we don’t know, even, where 

Just for a moment her voice 

But then she caught the old, 
gallant note again. “But we will— 
soon. And we’re sure he’s all right.” 

“Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us—!” 

A peal of the front door bell inter- 

upted her. 

“Go yourself—quick 
one know we’re here— 

Through the open door there came, 
from the hall, the sound of excited 
voices. And suddenly Bill jumped up. 

“All right!” he cried. “It’s all right, 
Mrs. O’Neill—let him come in—” 

He turned to Barbara and Wayne, 
who had risen, infected by Bill’s eager- 
ness. 

“It’s Galloway!” he said. “Now—” 

Into the dining-room came Galloway. 
But he wasn’t alone. He was half lead- 
ing, half carrying, 
figure of the man who had, 
forty-eight hours before, dined at that 
very table in the presentiment of its 
owner—Martin! 

“Martin!” cried Bill. 
him—!” 

“He got me,” 
“And he’s ready to 


Mrs. 0" Neill,” said Bill. 


as- 


Meggles?” 


( 
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fresh 
mouth 
gone 


served 
be er 
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Chinaman 


even. 
Dad 
broke 


let 


—<dlon’t 


” 


any- 


“You got 


said Galloway, dryly. 
come across and 


tell us everything he knows!” 


(To be continued) 
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“I Found a Ne 
Become Po 


**They used to avoid me when I asked fora 
dance. Some said they were tired, others 
had previous engagements. Even the poorest 
dancers preferred to sit against the wall 
rather than dance with me. But I didn’t 
wake up until a partner left me standing 
alone in the middle of the floor. 


Way to 
ont 


uckly” 


wT HAT night I went home 


feeling pretty lonesome 










and blue. As a social suc- 
cess I was a first-class failure. 
Then I saw your advertisement in 


a well-known magazine. At first I 
wouldn't believe that you could 
teach by mail because I always had 
the idea that one must go to a dan- 
cing school to learn. But I figured I 
could risk 25c — especially since 
you guaranteed to teach me 


P by H 
Hlampton Movie 
Star, and Arthur 
Murray 





és Arthur 


This Murray, the 
world’s foremost Dancing In- 


structor. He has taught more 

than 120,000 people how to dance 

through his unique easy learn- 
at-home methods 


How Dancing Made 
Me Popular 


“Being a good dancer has made me popular and sought after. 
Iam invited everywhere. No more dull evenings—no bitter 
disappointments! My whole life is brighter and happier. 
And I owe it all to Arthur Murray! 

“I was astonished to see how qui ickly one learns all the latest 
steps through tl ms and simple instructions. I mastered 
your course in a few evenings and, believe me, I surely did 
give the folks around here a big surprise when I got on the floor 
with the best dancer and went through the dance letter perfect. 
Now that I have the Murray foundation to my dancing I can lead 
and follow perfectly, and can master any new dance after I have 
seen a few of the steps. 
fact, dancing teachers the world over take lessons 
from him. And more than 120,000 people have 
successfully learned to become wonderful dancers 
through his learn-at-home system. 


“My sister’s family have all learned to dance 
from the course I bought from you, an 1 it would 
do your heart good to see how fine her little kiddies 
dance together after quickly learning from your 
new method of teaching dancing at home without 
music or partner.” 





She Used to Envy Good 
Dancers 


In the short time that I have 
had to study over the lessons and 
the very little practicing that I 
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ARTHUR MURRAY 
290 Broadway, New York 
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Receives Many Compliments 


I had wonderful success with 
your other dances and have been 
complimented on my dancing 
since taking your lessons. I also 
= . * rise for my friends 

‘ormed them that I 

trom your wonderful 

ethod of teaching by mail.— 
Walter Rich, Chester, Mase. 


Learns in Short Time 


I received your course in dan- 
Cing a few days ago and have been 
to a couple of dances already. 
was much plea with your in- 
structions. I have a friend who 
took personal lessons and 1 am 
just as good a dancer now as he is. 
- Arthur Hossak, Flint, Mich. 











No longer is it necessary to go to a private 
dancing instructor or public dancing class. Arthur 
Murray’s remarkable methods are so clear that 
you don’t need any partner to help you, neither do 
you actually require music. But after you have 
earned the steps alone in your own room, you can 
dance perfectly with anyone. It will also be quite 
easy for you to dance in correct time on any floor 
to any orchestra or phonograph music. 

Arthur Murray is recognized as the world's fore- 
most authority on social dancing. He was chosen 
to teach the U. S. Naval Academy’s dancing in- 
structors the newest ballroom steps. Many of the 
social leaders in America and Europe have selected 
Arthur Murray as their dancing instructor. In 


Arthur Murray, Studio 208 
290 Broadway, New York City 
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By Boyden R. Sparkes 








Our Oldest Inhabitants 














HE American people seem to be 
afflicted with ethnographic color 
blindness. 

They are capable of sublime 
rages against the injustices suffered by 
the black men who dwell in the valley 
of the Congo; they can excite them- 
selves into attending lectures dealing 
with self-determination for the brown 
men of Baluchistan, and a mere train- 
load of white folks held for ransom by 
Chinese brigands causes them to froth 
at the mouth. But when the wrongs 
of the native American red man are 
up for discussion they are only bored. 

These wrongs exist. From time to 
time they are discussed in Congress. 
At intervals a delegation of Indians led 
by some feathered chieftain in red, 
green and purple pants, and clanking 
with ornaments, calls at the White 
House to recite some grievance to the 
President, and in that way get them- 
selves into the news. For most of us, 
however, the Indian remains a sort of 
mythical figure who departed, before 
we had Fords and radios, along with 
the herds of buffalo and antelope, ex- 
cepting, of course, a few specimens 
kept alive by circuses and Wild West 
shows—and then, of course, those oil- 
millionaire Indians of Oklahoma. 

Now the truth is that within the 


geographical area we call the United 
States there are today 345,022 indi- 
viduals who are regarded by the Office 
of Indian Affairs as Indians. About 
165,000 of these are listed as full 
bloods, about 45,000 as more than half- 
blood Indians, and about 85,000 as half 
blood or less than half blood Indians. 
For thirty years there has been a 
steady increase in the Indian popula- 
tion. Earliest estimates of the Indian 
population were mere guesses which 
took the form of absurdly small figures 
based on the contacts the whites had 
with tribes along the Atlantic Coast and 
the Gulf of Mexico, but in 1830 the 
United States census indicated that 
there were 400,760. One report made a 
decade earlier fixed their number at 
471,063. Except as the blood stream of 
these red-skinned people has been di- 
luted by contact with the whites, they 
are not disappearing. They are still 
here and still a problem. 

That problem is how best to accom- 
modate a stone age race in the midst of 
what we are pleased to call our civiliza- 
tion 

There has been no open season on 
Indians in the United States since 
1898 when at Leech Lake, in Minne- 
sota, there was a disturbance involv- 
ing the Chippewas. That was the last 


skirmish of a bloody war between white 
and red men in the United States, a 
war that lasted pretty steadily for 
about one hundred years. The ‘closed 
season is here for good now, and with 
it is a prospect that the Indian popu- 
lation will increase, 

For most of them the mail-order 
houses of Chicago and other prosaic 
institutions supply needs that once 
were met by the hides of buffalo, deer 
and ather four-footed creatures re- 
garded by the present tenants of this 
country as vermin. Civilization has 
nibbled at these aborigines until of 
the 371 tribes remaining in the United 
States there are only twenty the bulk 
of whose members continue to dwell 
in tepees and wikiups. 


N { OST of these persistently primitive 

tribes are living on reservations 
in Arizona, where there are 48,327 In- 
dians; in New Mexico, where there are 
21,569, and in California, where there 
are 16,000. Other States with large 
Indian populations are Oklahoma, which 
has 119,158, including Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Chickasaws and Semin- 
oles; South Dakota, with 23,448, largely 
Sioux; and Minnesota, with 13,326 
Chippewas and Sioux. Wisconsin has 
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many Chippewas and Winnebagos. 
But every State in the Union has In- 


dians in varying numbers down to 
Delaware, which has two. If all the 
scattered reservations were lumped 


into a single territory it would exceed 
New England in size. But wherever 
these reservations are they should be 
the frontier of the American con- 
science, that line where we are to fight 
out this problem of how a dominant 
race should deal with a weak one. 

A few societies of friends of the 
American Indians, organizations with 
important fibres in the social fabric of 
ithe nation that has all but smothered 
ithese folks, are making a last stand 
‘against cruel mass indifference, local 
greeds and other forces that have com- 
bined to make this race a pitiable ob- 
ject among the other peoples of the 
world. 

A politician who undertook recently 
to define in a sentence the things we 
have done to the Indian, said, “First 
we got him drunk and then we took 
everything he had.” 

Our sympathy for him has taken the 
form of trying to force him to receive 
ten thousand years of biological de- 
velopment as a tutor might cram a 


backward student for college entrance, 


examinations. The Indian, with not- 
able exceptions, has resisted these at- 
tempts to make of him such a startling 
saltation. 

He was a nomad and we have in- 
sisted that he settle down and become 
respectable according to our own stand- 
ards. When he resisted this we evolved 
a slogan, “There is no good Indian ex- 
cept a dead Indian.” Failing to ex- 
terminate him we established areas 
called reservations—a sort of zodlogical 
park where in theory he could live as 
his fancy, and some arbitrary agent of 
the white man’s government, dictated. 
Then as a nation we discovered that 
these reservations were too large, or 
that the land was too good for vara- 
bonds, and took it back, being careful 
to shift—with soldiers—the unhappy 
tenants to some less desirable region. 
oe as has been said, there are 
s) some Indians in every State in the 
Union, about the only way we could be 
absolutely fair to them would be to 
take ship for another part of the world 
and leave them their land, allowing 
our buildings to remain as interesting 
archeological relics for future explor- 
ers to ponder over. Since it would be 
difficult to get a majority vote in favor 
of this, and, then, too, since the In- 
dians might miss us, some sort of a 
compromise must be worked out. That 
is precisely what we appear to have 
been trying for some years past to do. 
The difficulty is that once we have 
agreed on a compromise scheme we do 
not keep faith with the Indian. 

Take, for example, a few sentences 
from the report for 1922 of Charles H. 
Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Certainly it is not his desire to place 
the Administration he represents in a 
bad light, and yet he says: “Arizona 
and New Mexico, with their school pop- 
ulation of between 11,500 and 12,000, 
without any kind of school facilities, 
constitute the big educational need 
among Indians. The United States 
Government more than fifty years ago 
made a treaty with the Navajo Indians 
pledging that for every thirty children 
a school would be provided. Genera- 


tions of children have grown up in 
ignorance and superstition without hav- 
ing the promise fulfilled, and now, 
while many of their children are well 
rovided for, large numbers are neg- 
ected the same as were their fathers 
and mothers.” 


O you remember the Bursum In- 

dian bill? It was introduced in 
the last Congress by Senator Bursum of 
New Mexico. It was defeated, but it 
is to be reintroduced in a fresh guise 
in the new Congress. The Bursum bill 
is characteristic of all the injustices 
the Indian has suffered at the hands 
of white men. Briefly, it would have 
given to white squatters title to Indian 
lands. 

The thing that has happened and is 
happening to the Indians of the New 
Mexican pueblos is but a repetition of 
the bullying injustice which the red men 
and red women and red babies have 
been forced to endure since the day 
when Columbus first knelt in the sand 
on the shore of San Salvador. It would 
not be entirely accurate to say that we 
have taken everything from the In- 
dians. As individuals and as tribes 
they possess property valued by the 
Indian bureau at $727,746,397. This 
valuation includes lands, timber, homes, 
furniture, pease wagons, implements 
and funds held in trust by the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps that. seems a large 
sum, but Henry Ford alone probably has 
enough money to buy, if there were no 
legal barriers, every rag and stick and 
title of all possessed by the Indians in 
the country. And if appraised by a 
second-hand dealer instead of by agents 
of the Government, it is likely that a 
lesser fortune than Ford’s would match 
in value everything the red man has 
managed to acquire or hold on to in 
his struggle with that force we think 
of as America. 

That force has not been sufficient to 
eradicate the In- 
dians from what 
is marked on 
most sales man- 
agers’ maps of 
the United States 
as “the metropoli- 
tan area.” There 
are Indians liv- 


ing as primitively as ever, or nearly 
so, within sight of the glow of New 
York’s night lights. These people 
dwell in the Ramapo mountains, a 
range that geologists believe was ex- 
uded from the interior of the earth in 
the same convulsion that made the Ap- 
palachians. The Ramapos lie between 
Pompton, New Jersey, and West Point, 
New York. 

Somewhere through these blue hills 
runs a scar that was once the Can- 
nonball Trail, over which munitions 
for George Washington’s army were 
freighted from the forges at Pompton. 
A strange breed of people called Jack- 
son Whites live in these hills, a race 
apart. Their ancestry is an involved 
affair including Indian blood, a heri- 
tage of kinky hair from great grand- 
fathers who were runaway slaves, and 
blue eyes and a thick speech from 
Hessian soldiers who preferred the 
stigma of desertion to the floggings and 
humiliations that were a part of their 
service against the rebellious American 
colonists. The descendants of this 
triple anthropological mixture have left 
the valleys of the Ramapos to rich 
folks from New York who have built 
luxurious country homes there, and 
they are forced to share the mountain- 
sides and tops with a few Indian fami- 
lies that seem to have kept their an- 
cestry free from complications. These 
people are Algonquins. 


HEY live in huts roofed with odds 
and ends of lumber over walls of 
mortised unbarked logs chinked with 
clay. Their costumes are the cast-off 
habiliments of the 


civilization they 
scorn; their food 
comes from traps 


(Con. on page 16) 
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“I tried to kill myself—twice! But I 
was such a coward I couldn’t see it 
through” 


XIII (contd.) 


HE last trace of the make-up 
“Martin” had used to make him 
look like Governor Winston dur- 
ing his brief impersonation of 

the missing man had vanished. He 
still wore what remained of the clothes 
in which Bill Patterson had seen him 
first. But they were in a sorry state; 
torn, stained with mud and water, they 
showed conclusively how the storm had 
dealt with their wearer. Yet, even so, 
the resemblance of this man to Win- 
ston was amazing; Barbara Winston 
cried out when she saw him, and her 
eyes clung to him ‘as if she were fas- 
cinated. Young Wayne, too, gasped. 


Galloway looked tired, but he was 
buoyed up by an uncontrollable excite- 
ment. 


“We've got to be alone—some place 
where we won’t be interrupted,” he 
said. “There’s a good deal to be said. 
Miss Winston—I know you don’t know 
me, but I’m a very old friend of your 
father’s—” 

She nodded. Bill, watching her, was 
half amused, half lost in admiration 
at the way she had met this develop- 
ment. She was holding herself well 
in check; excited though she obviously 
— her attitude toward Galloway was 
cool. 

“You don’t know me, either, Bar- 
bara,” said the sodden wreck. “You did 
once—a good many years ago. I’m your 
Uncle Martin.” 

Even that Barbara took standing up. 

“T heard—” 

“That I died? Good thing if I had! 
I didn’t though. I—” 





_ With PRIVILEG, 
of STOPOVER 


By William Almon Wolff 


Illustrations by Walter de Maris 


“I don’t want to butt in—” This 
was young Wayne. “But this room 
isn’t exactly private—” 

“No—we’ll go into the library,” said 
Barbara. “I'll give orders about our 
being disturbed—” 

She led the way to the library; Mar- 
tin and Galloway went in; Wayne and 
Patterson, confused and distressed, 
lingered in the hall. Their eyes met. 

“IT don’t want in on this!” said 
Wayne. “Lord knows what she’s going 
to hear—” 

“We can stick around here—” 

But when Barbara came back she 
was smiling. They were standing close 
together, and she came between them, 
and took an arm of each. 

“Come along in—please,” she said. 
“T think I’m going to need my friends 
—and you two are the best ones I have, 
I do believe. Besides—there’ll be things 
to be done, after we get through with 
this, I think. And I’d just have to tell 
you, anyway. So—” 
They went in with her. Martin sat, 
slumped down in a big chair; 
Galloway stood by the hearth. 

“I’m going to start the story,” 
he said. “I know about its be- 
ginnings. When the time comes 
I'll let Martin speak for himself. 

“Martin Winston here is your 
father’s only brother, Miss Win- 
ston. He’s down—he’s been 
down for a good many years. 
I don’t want to hit him—I don’t 
want to say more than I must 
to make the whole business 
clear. Your father got along, 
as a young man. He made 
money; he established himself; 
he became a rich and substantial 
man in this State and in this 
whole country—as you know. 

“His brother had bad luck. That’s 
a phrase I don’t like—I think, as a rule, 
it’s a dishonest and a false thing to say 
of a man. But I think it’s true of 
Martin Winston. Your father helped 
him; he set him on his feet a number 
of times. I’m not going into great de- 
tail—it’s not necessary. The time came 
when your father was unable to save 
his brother from the consequences of 
his own folly—” 

“Say it!” Martin Winston inter- 
vented lifting his head. “I stole money 
—not for the first time. John C. did 
his best—but I’d gone too far. They 
sent me to jail. I went to San Quentin 
—where I belonged.” 

Galloway nodded. 

“That is true,” he said, gravely. “I 
had some part in what was done then. 
In fact—your father and I quarreled, 
Miss Winston, at that time, and a 
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“Here!” he cried as 
the train began to 
move. “Come back 
—your daughter’s 
here!” 


friendship that was very old and that 
meant a great deal to me was inter- 
rupted. Your father felt that I might 
have saved his brother. And—for that 
occasion—I might have done so. But 
it would simply have been postponing 
the inevitable result. Our friendship 
wasn’t resumed for some years—and 
then in circumstances such that it 
seemed well to us both to conceal the 
renewal of our association. 

“Martin Winston was released from 
prison last year. He faced life, nearly 
forty years old, with his record behind 
him. But he had paid the price de- 
manded of him for what he had done. 
In theory—and to a greater extent than 
is always the case, in fact—he could 
face the world knowing that he had 
expiated his past and could begin to 
build a new life for himself. His 
brother supplied him with money—with 
a certain sum in cash, and a promise 
to pay to him, for as long as might be 





necessary, an allowance every month. 

“At my suggestion, and for obvious 
reasons, it was agreed that Martin 
should continue to be known by the 
name under which he had been con- 
victed and imprisoned. Martin Win- 
ston, with his record of weakness and 


disaster, was pre supposed to be 
dead; it could be of no advantage to 
him to reappear. So, as Martin 
Wheeler, your uncle went to San Fran- 
cisco and entered the employment of a 
friend and associate of my own, a real 
estate broker who knew his history 
and was willing to do what he could 


to help him. 
A pent ore the old temptations 
still assailed Martin; the old weak- 


nesses still made him their prey. He 
has told me, and I believe him, that he 
resisted them. But, be that as it may 
they overcame him. He was dismisse 

from his employment; it became a mat- 
ter of the gravest possible concern to 


your father and to me to 
know what should be done. 

“Your father was con- 
cerned for his brother, for 
whom his natural affec- 
tion persisted, in spite of 
everything. He was also 
—TI say it frankly, for it 
seems to me wholly rea- 
sonable that this should 

so—gravely disturbed 
as to the possible effect 
of his brother’s behavior 
upon his own political 
career, just then begin- 
ning to develop in a way 
to make us believe that it 
might be a very great one. 
His situation was pre- 
cisely that of a man living 
in a powder magazine. 
He faced, at any moment, 
the possibility of a scandal 
which no political aspira- 
tions could have survived. 

“Every possible ef- 
fort was made to deal 
with Martin Winston—or 
Wheeler. He was brought 
here—this was during 
your absence in Europe, 
Miss Winston—and your 
father and I both tried to 
make him see his duty—” 

“Oh, I saw it!” Martin 
interrupted again, with a 
bitter laugh. “You mayn’t 
believe me, Galloway, but 
I tried to kill myself— 
twice! But I was such a 
coward I couldn’t see it 
through!” 

“That was never your 
duty!” said Galloway, 
sternly. “But that state- 
ment is a clue to your 
whole character. You see 
life in terms of melo- 
drama. You can imagine 
yourself performing an 
act that seems to you one 
of noble _ self-sacrifice— 
killing yourself to relieve 
your brother of responsi- 
bility for you! But you 
were never able to live de- 
cently, from day to day, 
in accordance with your 


promises. But—never 
mind that! 
“At any rate, Miss 


Winston, it proved to be 
impossible for your father and me, 
in spite of all we could do, to hold 
Martin in check. I became convinced 
that he was, literally, not accountable 
—that his mind had become affected, 
and that he should be under restraint. 
Indeed, we contemplated steps to that 
end. But, by the time we had reached 
that decision, it became out of the ques- 
tion to carry it out. 

“The secret of Martin’s identity was, 
by that time, known—not generally, by 
any means, but by certain persons 
whose interests were such that they 
would not have hesitated to make use 
of any weapon they held against your 
father. Had we had Martin committed 
to a sanitarium an effort would have 

m made to free him— and, in all 
likelihood, your father would have been 
accused of using his official position to 
dispose of a troublesome and unfortu- 
nate relative. 

“That was the state of affairs at the 
(Continued on page 21) 
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IGHT now 
when the 
buddies of 
the South 


and of the West are 
enjoying the sun- 
shine and the bud- 
dies of other climes 
are looking forward 
to outdoor enjoy- 
ments, there is a 
little band of Le- 
gionnaires out on 
the wind-swept, gale- 
tossed stretches of 
the North Atlantic 
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Sweeping the Atlan- 
tic free of the Arctic 
menace is the man’s- 
size job of the 
Coast Guard Cutter 
| Tampa, most ot 
whose crew are 
Legionnaires. Some- 
times, as at the left, 
plain sweeping won’t 
do it—the critters 
just have to be 
blown apart with 
dynamite 





performing a wintry 
task. They are men man- 
ning the United States Coast 
Guard Cutter Tampa, of the 
International Ice Patrol, off 
the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, members of 
U.S. S. Tampa, Coast Guard, 
Post of New York City. The 
commander of the Tampa, 
William J. Wheeler, and 
eighty percent of the crew 
are members of the post. 

U. S. S. Tampa Post is the 
only Legion post composed 
wholly of men identified with 
the United States Coast 
Guard, active and retired. 
Its members are scattered in 
all those parts of the world 
where the Coast Guard is on 
duty. The post was named 
in honor of a previous Coast 
Guard cutter Tampa which 


Watchdogs 


of the 
Ocean 


These Legionnaires Put in Their 
Time Running Down Icebergs 
to Make Steamship Lanes Safe 


sank with its entire crew in 
Bristol Channel, September 
26, 1918, after it had been 
torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. 

The new Tampa, commis- 
sioned in 1921, and her sister 
ship, the Modoc, compose the 
fleet for the International 
Ice Patrol. This patrol set 
out to watch for icebergs in 
March, and it will be on the 
job until the middle of July. 

The history of the ice 
patrol dates from April, 
1912, when the Titanic on 
her maiden voyage to the 
United States struck a low- 
lined berg off the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland and 
sank, carrying to death 1,200 
passengers. As a result of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Only the Deserving 


TS paid lawyer for a racial group cross-questioned 
witnesses before the House Committee on Immigration 
the other day. One man spoke in favor of sifting immi- 
gration. He would let only the worth while enter. Better 
yet, he would let no one at all come in until this country 
is ready to receive more immigration. 

“Un-American,” sneered the paid lawyer. 

The witness cringed in his seat. It might have drawn 
him a fine—or it might not—but he should have responded 
to that insult with a challenge. He might have said: 

“That is a lie.” 

It is not un-American to desire to protect the institu- 
tions of this country, to try to prevent the mongrelization 
of our blood, to try to keep the sweepings of Europe away 
from our ballot boxes. That is Americanism of the best 
sort. That is the sort of protection that every man worth 
while should demand for his home. The sort of a man 
who would throw down the bars and say, “Come on, white 
slavers, counterfeiters, gunmen, thugs, cheap laborers, ex- 
ploiters of women,” that is the sort of man who is un- 
American. 

Because that sort of degenerate and criminal is not 
barred by today’s laws. Not that all of today’s immigration 
is of that sort. Not that a majority of it is of that sort. 
But, the laws being what they are, it is impossible to keep 
that sort of man out. It is that sort of man who usually 
has the money with which to come, unfortunately. He can 
read, he has a rat intelligence, and he can slip through the 
bars that have been put up against him, because our over- 
worked consuls have neither time nor money to inquire 
closely into his character and past associations. 

If it is doubted that this sort of man does come in, look 
at the first page of any newspaper. Consider the names. 
Read the pelice reports. Look at the rogues’ galleries in 
the police offices of any large city. 

It is un-American to let that sort of man enter. And 
until means are devised to keep that sort of man out, the 
whole stream should be blocked. Not one immigrant should 
be permitted to pass our gates until some plan has been 
formed by which omy the deserving may be permitted to 
enter. 


A Little Look Ahead 


HE United States of America is almost a century and 
a half old. An era of great anniversaries is at hand. 

One hundred and forty-nine years ago this week, for in- 
stance, Paul Revere spread the news of the British approach 
to every Middlesex village and farm, and the shot heard 
’round the world was fired at Concord Bridge. Next year 
we may expect much in the way of jubilation and celebra- 
tion in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and in 1926 Phila- 
delphia will repeat on a magnified scale the centenary 
anniversary of 1876. 

It is notable that each of the three fifty-year periods 
which make up our history as a nation holds the record of 
two wars. The era from 1776 to 1826 embraces the Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812, that from 1826 to 1876 the 


Mexican War and the Civil War, and that from 1876 to 
1926 the Spanish-American and World Wars. By a happy 
coincidence, however, the first two important anniversaries, 
those of 1826 and 1876, fell in times when recovery was 
reasonably complete and peace and prosperity established 
with seeming permanence, and there is no good reason to 
foresee any deviation from this rule in 1926. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to have clear skies and a full larder for our 
national birthdays. 

Anniversaries are, of course, purely sentimental occa- 
sions. But sentiment is not without value, even though that 
value is not computable in dollars and cents. Our one hun- 
dred and fiftieth birthday cannot but fail to instil in us a 
new devotion to our still young country and a resolve that 
its future shall measure up to—nay, exceed—the glory of 
its past. It’s a good time, incidentally, to start reading 
American history; then we can be all caught up by the 
time the bands start playing and the fireworks sizzling in 
1925 and 1926. 


Cheers for Royalty 


HOSE of us who are skilled horsemen—and in this 
gasoline-propelled age that doesn’t include so many 
of us—may have some slight excuse, if our manners are 
bad enough, for snickering at the repeated croppers of the 
Prince of Wales. But those of us who would have to cling 
desperately to the pommel if our steed hit into a fair canter 
and who would be forced to eat off the mantelpiece for a 
week after a morning’s ride have no excuse to snicker at 
all. And all of us who have the slightest admiration for 
pluck and determination ought to be willing to hand it to 
the Prince for perseverance. Doubtless he will never be a 
competent bareback performer, but it is a safe bet that, 
when he gets to the throne, the bulldog will continue to be 
a mightier symbol of his rule and realm than the lion and 
the unicorn. 
PE GE GE 
Scotch plaids are dominating feminine appavel in France 
this spring. Hoot, monsieur! 
BSE SFE SC 
This is as good a year as any in which to look both 
ways before driving over a grade crossing. 
BE GFE SS 
The glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome are not to be rated with the Babe ambling home. 
BE BE BE 
Some day an intelligent hen will take a tip from a 
gaudy crimson Easter egg and insist on a lipstick before 
laying. 
PE GE GE 


The Swedish king is a bust on the tennis court, but ° 


probably his people will allow him to serve as long as he 
wants to. 
SE SE FS 
Being in favor of restoring monarchy in Germany is 


one thing, but getting somebody who is willing to accept | 


the job is another. 
BPE SE SS 

They’re always putting some new twist in the football 
rules, but the constitution of baseball follows the pennant 
from season to season virtually unchanged. Likewise its 
traditions. Picture trying to transfer the seventh-inning 
stretch to the sixth or the eighth inning. Maybe it will 
be done some day—and our guess is that it will be the day 
on which the Rock of Gibraltar is towed out to sea and the 
Himalayas leveled for bungalow sites. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The ‘Things 


T is a cheerful thought that politics or grocer’s bills cannot 

interfere with the advance of the seasons. Spring is here. 

It leads me to confess one of my weaknesses. Oh, no, I’m 

not going to write a Spring poem. [I'll stick to prose as I 
allow weightier subjects to yield to “Batter up!” 

The people in parts of our big country where it is baseball 
weather the year around do not know how lucky they are. At 
the same time they do not know what they miss. They don’t 
know the thrill of having the frost out of the ground as an 
augury that the baseball season may now begin. 

If there is any kind of a baseball game, at home or abroad, 
which I have not seen, please lead me to it. Wherever the 
American goes baseball goes with him. American missionaries 
have taught the heathen how to play it. The Filipinos may 
want political independence, but they do not want indepen- 
dence of baseball. If they keep on improving at baseball 
they may be offering that as a reason why they are fit to govern 
themselves. 

In Japan, baseball is practically established as the national 
game. They say that many Japanese players would be up to 
major league standards if it were not that their short legs 
don’t give them quite enough speed on the baselines and their 
short arms and bodies prevent them from reaching the high 
ones which taller men can get. 


HE inoculation of our French allies by the A. E. F. 
during the war has not yet universally taken. They got a 
start in “chooing goom” and baseball but seem to have back- 
slid. The processes of the game still leave them in some 
confusion of mind. Once I had to answer questions like these 
from a French observer: 

“Ts it when you peetch him that you catch him, or when 
you catch him that you peetch him? You say, Monsieur, that 
the peetcher, he peetch from the box, but where, Monsieur, 
is the box? Why do you call it a muff when the player he drop 
the ball, and all the time he have the muff on his hand? Does 
the peetcher choo the goom to make the speet-ball speet? 
Why you call the player who mees the ball bonehaid and 
not bone hand when it is with the hand he mees the ball?’ 

Some of our men who were back of the British lines in °18 
took a British soldier into ascrub game. He was powerfully 
built and a crack player at cricket, his own national game. 
Cricket has its advantages. There is no danger of heart disease 
among the spectators. You can drop in at any time to see the 
show as you would at feature movies. Go tomorrow and you 
will still find the same game going on with nobody getting 
excited and everybody having a quiet British time. 

Not until you try to initiate a foreigner into the rules of 
baseball do you realize how complicated they are. When the 
Briton came to bat he was told to hit the ball and then run the 
bases. That was simple enough. Yes, he understood perfectly, 
he said. In cricket after a hit, you run back and forth between 
the wickets, each time you touch a wicket counting for a 


run. 

The*Briton had a good batsman’s eye. The pitcher sent 
him over a soft one, and he connected with it squarely on the 
nose with a terrific wallop which sent the ball over the heads 
of the infield, between the outfielders to roll into some 
bushes. 

He ran to first and second and third and crossed the plate. 
Then just as the ball was being recovered he started on to 
first again. As the meaning of this dawned upon the Americans 
those who were choking with laughter tried to make their 
laughter sound as cheers urging their gallant ally on to win 
the Marathon. As the winded sprinter crossed the plate for 
the third time he stopped, saying: 

“T’ve made twelve, and that’s jolly well enough!” 

There must have been many funny ball games over there 


That Count 


which are still fresh in the memory of Legionnaires. If all 
were recorded they would make a book. 


ANOtTsES baseball story of the days of the rebellion in 
the Philippines, comes to mind. I have never «nquirea 
too carefully about its authenticity lest some accurate minded 
company clerk should spoil it. Anyway, it is now old enough 
to count for true. His fellow officers may have given it an 
extra leg or two to make it run well just to have a good one 
at the Colonel’s weakness with which I have such deep personal 
sympathy. 

Start any subject of conversation with the Colonel and soon 
he would be away on his hobby—*You may talk about your 
youngsters, but I tell you that Pop Anson was the greatest 
ball player that ever lived. I remember when—” 

He had inter-battalion and inter-company games and it 
was even rumored that he favored squads of nine so he miglit 
have inter-squad games. Aside from the miracle plays of 
Pop Anson the Colonel could be induced, without much coaxing, 
to dilate upon some of the star plays that he himself had made 
in his youth. 

“Men,” he announced one day at practice, “I’m going to 
play with you to-day, and understand, all rank passes. I’m 
not your Colonel but one of you—just a ball player.” 

After the Colonel had reached first safely the captain, 
coaching from the side lines, took him at his word. 

“Now shake your bow legs! Step off that base. Look sharp. 
This is no sleeping porch. Go! Go, you old galoot—slide, darn 
you, slide!” 

Red in the face, the skin scraped off his hip and the sweat 
streaming, the Colonel reached third. 

“Now don’t act as if you were ringboned and spavined. 
Run, dern you, run”—and a stream of sturdy words followed 
him home after another hit was made. 

“Men,” he said, those sturdy words still ringing in his ears 
as he crossed the home plate, “I’m Colonel again.” 

“Yes sir,” said the coach, saluting, and discipline was 
restored. 

If the Colonel is still living I can imagine him saying: “You 
may talk of your Cobbs and Ruths, but Pop Anson—” 


O the game begins for the season of 1924 and the yells begin. 

For you can hear a baseball game farther than you can see 
it. It's a great lung as well as leg and arm exercise. 

Incidentally, I should like to inform the fan on my left in 
a game last vear between the New York Yankees and the 
Detroit Tigers that next time he may not have so gentle a 
soul on his left. When the Babe batted out a home run, which 
won the game, that fan, in his enthusiasm, struck the gentle 
soul such a blow on his back that it nearly drove his chin ints 
the neck of the man in front of him. A philosopher, too, that 
gentle soul. All he said was: 

“How’d you, a perfect stranger, know I was from Detroit?” 
Thus baseball promotes friendly feeling, and self restraint. 

The real inspiration of this article—the moral, the thing 
that counts—was the sight of some forlorn boys who had come 
many blocks, standing, with their bats and masks, on the edge 
of a city park which was closed to their playing on the first 
warm Saturday afternoon this Spring. A policeman who was 
obeying orders in warning them off looked as if he had rather 
meet all the gunmen in America than those crestfallen faces. 

Their deprivation hurt me the more as I remembered how 
I was brought up in the country with plenty of room for play. 
Here is a thought for Legion Posts and all citizens interested 
in good works: Make sure that the boys have ball grounds. 
Baseball develops team play, speed, eyesight, alertness of 
mind and body. These are necessary American qualities. It 
is the American game. 
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A Tragedy—Almost 
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How the Officers Reserve Corps Functions— 
You're in the Army Still, Buddy—A Real Step 
in Preparedness—Captain Doe of L Com- 
pany and His Job—Mobilization Plans for 
Next Fall Are Now Virtually Complete 











a 


WASHINGTON, April 7th. 


ERSHING has done something 

Washiagton tried to do, but 

failed. The story can be told 

without damage to the reputa- 
tion of the Father of his Country, other- 
wise I shouldn’t be starting to write it, 
because I don’t suppose the editor 
would admit it to the columns of the 
Weekly. The reputation of Washing- 
ton is pretty much of a static affair— 
nothing can be added, nothing taken 
away. That is not so good, in a way, I 
think. One becomes too prone to re- 
gard him as a legendary figure instead 
of a human being who was liable to 
the successes and failures, the disap- 
pointments and triumphs that flesh is 
ever heir to. 

But the story. It seems that after 
the Revolution, when Washington was 
promoted to the Presidency, he wanted 
to save the old military establishment 
which had won the Colonies their in- 
dependence from being broken up and 
junked. He tried to salvage therefrom 
the important item of Experience and 
preserve it against a future need. The 
preservative he had in mind was a non- 
active reserve group of trained officers 
and non-commissioned officers. But 
Congress objected to the expense, slight 
as it would have been, saying there 
would be no more wars for us. Presi- 
dent Washington had other troubles on 
his hands, and the thing went by the 
board. 

A few years later there occurred 
what is known as the War of 1812. 
The British burned the capitol, and 
the people, as usual, paid a dear price 
in money and humiliation for short- 
sightedness. 

hisking through one hundred and 
some years of calendar brings us down 
to A.D. 1919. Enter Pershing. An- 
other war was over and the troops were 
home. On the starvation diet that Con- 
gress was providing the Regular Army 
was shrinking so fast that pretty soon it 
would get lost in its overcoat. Pershing 
took up the job where Washington was 
obliged to leave off and after five years 
of patient effort the most valuable 
military asset of the war, to wit, Ex- 
perience, has been salvaged and saved— 
preserved like a last summer’s cucum- 
ber. The preservative is known as the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

Now we will leave Washington and 
General Pershing for a while and con- 
sider the town of Canadian, Texas, and 
Captain Doe. You will find Canadian 
on the Santa Fe out in the Panhandle, 
as Southwesterners call that corner of 
Texas which projects up between Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. The Panhandle 
is a grazing and farming region. Its 
towns are not large. Canadian is not 
large. There are an ice plant, a pack- 
ing plant and some hanks there. 


Twenty-five hundred people, I suppose, 
live in Canadian. 


One of these is Cap- 


tain John Doe, O.R.C., commanding L 
Company, 358th Infantry, 90th Divi- 
sion of the Organized Reserves of the 
United States Army. 

If we were in Canadian this evening 
we might have the pleasure of meeting 
not only Captain Doe but his second in 
command and his platoon leaders, Lieu- 
tenants A, B, C, D and E. Or if not 
this evening, maybe some other eve- 
ning. Because Captain Doe and his 
company officers get together from time 
to time and discuss such questions as 
the Infantry in the advance and the 
Infantry reconnoitering a wooded posi- 
tion. Possibly one or two of the lieu- 
tenants live in Canadian also, but 
doubtless the others come from the 
farms or ranches about or from nearby 
towns. But every so often they get 
together with Captain Doe, have a so- 
cial evening and go over a military 
problem. 

I am sorry not to be able to give 
Captain Doe’s right name. But it does 
not appear in the files of the War 
Department in Washington. In Ama- 
rillo I could find it, because in Amarillo 
are the headquarters of the third bat- 
talion of the 358th Infantry. Amarillo 
is the biggest and best known town in 
the Panhandle. The major has a list 
of his company commanders, naturally. 
There is I Company at Lubbock, K 
Company at Clarendon, L Company at 
Canadian and M Company at Canyon— 
a battalion scattered over quite a bit of 
territory, because in the Panhandle 
they spread the population out thin. 


A Step in Decentralization 


HE headquarters of the second bat- 

talion are at Waco, and the four 
companies are roundabout; first bat- 
talion headquarters are over at Fort 
Worth; regimental headquarters and 
the various specialist companies at- 
tached thereto are at Forth Worth also. 
So the 358th covers about half of the 
map of Texas. I don’t know the name 
of the colonel at Fort Worth, either. 
It isn’t recorded in Washington, but at 
Fort Sam Houston, near San Antonio, 
the headquarters of the 8th Corps area, 
in which the 90th division and all of its 
brigades, regiments and companies are 
located. 

I have made a point of noting in- 
formation which is not available at 
Washington to show the decentralized, 
localized nature of this new skeleton of 
a citizen military establishment which 
has been built up since the war. The 
whole scheme is permanently to identify 
designated units with designated locali- 
ties; a town has a company and takes 
pride in making it a good company, a 
county or several counties—depending 
on population—a battalion and take 
pride in making it a good one. And so 
on. The thing is all new. But it is 
safely past the experimental stage, and 
successful. 


The country is divided up into nine 
of these corps areas. These nine areas 
are subdivided into twenty-seven divi- 
sional areas. The divisional areas are 
split into regimental, battalion and 
company segments. Your town—or if 
you live in a big city like New York 
or Chicago, your part of town—is 
marked off on the War Department 
maps and assigned to some company 
area. Or if you live as far from any 
town as it is geographically possible to 
get, you are in a company area never- 
theless, because not a square foot of 
the United States has been overlooked. 

If you are of military age and fitness 
you are not in a company area alone— 
you are in a company. That is just 
as true as if your name were on the 
morning report. In time of war the 
selective draft will be reinvoked and 
each selected individual unit of the Or- 
ganized Reserves (new name for Na- 
tional Army), instead of being taken 
off to some disorganized and probably 
uncompleted mobilization camp, simply 
will step around the corner or over to 
the next town and report at the head- 
quarters of his company. This com- 
pany will be organized, equipped and 
drilled right at home before the regi- 
ment assembles and then goes off to 
the divisional cantonment, which mean- 
time will have been completed. 

That will be the way of it in case 
we ever have to raise an army again. 
That is just the thing Captain Doe and 
his lieutenants are preparing for out 
in Canadian, Texas. hey are inter- 
ested in their work. Their ambition is 
to be able to get L Company on its 
feet quicker than any other company 
in the battalion. Canadian take any of 
Lubbock’s dust? Never! Multiply 
Captain Doe by several thousand and 
you will begin to get the picture. 
Imagine a Captain Doe in your town 
or county, because there is one there— 
if not actually and in the flesh at this 
moment, the chances are he will be 
there shortly. It might not be a bad 
idea to get acquainted with this Cap- 
tain Doe personally. Some day, he or 
his successor may become a person of 
importance in your life, or your son’s. 

Such is a rough sketch of the fore- 
most step in military preparedness the 
country has taken in peacetime in a 
hundred years. 

Note the importance to the scheme of 
Captain Doe, of the Officers . Reserve 
Corps, the local company commander. 
He is the mainspring of the works—he 
and his associates of higher and lower 
grade. He is only an atom ina mighty 
big plan, but without him the plan isn’t 
worth a cent. Hence the importance of 
locating and getting on the job the re- 
quisite number of Captain Does; and 
I use “Captain” in the larger sense, 
intending that it should include the 
Lieutenant Does. Major Does, Colonel 

(Continued on page 20) 
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He Came Down, but Isn’t Out 

















Samuel E. Wright, disabled ex-service man, believes there’s always room 
at the top. Before the war he was a steeplejack; now, back on solid earth 
once more, he is paving the way to prosperity as a hairnet magnate 


stood at a corner in the 


E 

crowded East Side of New 
York City, holding in one 
hand the strings of half a 


hundred toy balloons that bobbed in the 
breeze—green, red, yellow and blue. In 
his other hand was a cane. To the 
throngs hurrying past he cried out: 

“Buy a balloon! Buy a balloon!” 

A woman shifted the bundles in her 
arms as she stopped before him. 

“I don’t need,” she said, “any more 
balloons. I’ve already bought a lot of 
‘em from you for my children. Why 
don’t you try something else—some- 
thing women’ll buy? Balloons ain’t 
practical. They’re a luxury.” 

At six o’clock that night the balloon 
salesman hobbled toward the single 
room that he and his wife occupied. 
She would soon be home from work. 
He’d ask her. Something practical. 

The balloon man of 1922 had been 
working at a far different occupation 
in 1916. At that time Samuel. E. 
Wright was a full partner in the firm 
of Wright & Wright, contracting 


steeplejacks of Chicago. The firm’s 
letter head read in part: “We paint, 
repair and wreck. We specialize in 
the painting of iron work of all de- 
seriptions and perform all kinds of haz- 
ardous work—spires, towers, stacks, 
cornices, fences, fire escapes, flagpoles, 
iron tanks, water tanks, skylights.” 

The Wrights didn’t do any trick stuff. 
They didn’t climb the sides of buildings 
in the downtown district to advertise a 
motion picture or a complexion cream. 
They did legitimate _steeplejacking. 
When the. halyards of-a flagpole on 
top of a skyscraper broke, Sam or his 
brother would climb the pole, as they 
did for many firms in the Loop dis- 
trict of Chicago, and thread the rope 
through the shive. A few minutes 
later Old Glory would be flapping once 
more in the breeze. When the cross or 
ornament atop a church grew dim, the 
Wrights went up and made it golden 
again. If a brass rooster refused to 
drill as a weather vane the Wright 
boys climbed up and soon had him 
snapping into it. 


For their trouble the Wrights re- 
ceived heavy wages. For threading a 
rope through the pulley of a flagpole 
on a high building they got fifty dol- 
lars for fifteen minutes’ work. After 
paying office rent and several assist- 
ants, each brother cleared six thousand 
dollars a year. 

Then came the war. Sam, past the 
draft age, enlisted in Company E, Rail- 
road Telegraph _ Battalion, Signal 
Corps. He wanted excitement. He got 
considerable in September, 1918, when, 
as a chauffeur first class on detached 
duty with a truck train outfit, he 
hauled ammunition up to the Allied 
forces near Albert in the drive on the 
Hindenburg Line. 

That September Sam was severely 
gassed. It was his second inhalation. 
Other complications set in and Sam be- 
gan a series of stays in hospitals that 
down to the present total eight and 
fourteen trips to the operating table. 

During his tour of hospitals for 
treatment at the hands of specialists 
Sam arrived with his wife in New 
York City. Financially he was in a 
bad way. His claim for disability com- 
pensation had been disallowed. He was 
told that his illness was not received 
in line of duty. 

He went to The American Legion for 
help. Harold McCullough, liaison rep- 
resentative for the Legion at the Veter- 
ans Bureau district office in New York, 
took up his case. He helped Sam ob- 
tain affidavits from former command- 
ing officers and surgeons who had 
treated him. He conferred with Sam 
about taking up vocational training, 
for Sam, crippled and walking with a 
cane, could not go back to his old job 
of steeplejacking. 

While waiting to hear from the Gov- 
ernment after Mr. McCullough got 
busy, Sam started selling balloons on 
the street corners near his furnished 
room. His wife went to work. 

Then came the momentous afternoon 
in 1922 when he heard two women agree 
that in spite of bobbed heads the stores 
did a land office business in hair nets. 
A talk with his wife made Sam decide 
that perhaps he could get a share of 
it. So he laid in a supply of four dozen, 
in varying shades, and to get the men 
customers, a dozen jazz bow ties. 
Nets and ties sold out in a day. When 
a second supply went just as fast he 
added strings of beads. In six months 
he had run his stock up from an origi- 
nal investment of $3.10 to $200. He 
moved from a furnished room to a two- 
room apartment. 

Meanwhile the Legion, through Me- 
Cullough, won a lump sum of back 
compensation for the former steeple- 
jack. Sam and his wife voted two te 
nothing to keep right on in the hair- 
net and novelty business. 

They rented a store in the Bronx, 
where Sam put in a large stock of nets 
and beads and hosiery. He no longer 
buys net from the jobbers but deals di- 
rect with Chinese importers and buys 
by the bale—he has his own system of 
testing by the aid of a magnifying 
glass and an electric light. He has a 
hundred boys and four women selling 
for him throughout the United States. 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 
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Reduces Waist-£asily / 


Produces same results as an expert masseur, but far quicker, easier and less expensive. Sub- 
stitutes good solid, normal tissue for that bulky, useless, disfiguring fat, yet does it so 
gently that you hardly know it is there. Moreover, it makes you LOOK slender AT ONCE 


CIENCE has found a delightfully easy way 
to quickly remove fat and obtain a normal 
waistline without straining your heart with 
violent gymnastics or weakening your system 
by starving. Besides, this remarkable new 
method has the additional advantage of making 
you /ook slender at once—while it actually takes 
off inch after inch quickly and permanently. 
Formerly those who wished to reduce without 
dieting or strenuous exercise had to go to a pro- 
fessional masseur. His method effectively dis- 
lodged the fat and brought about the desired 
reduction. But it was expensive and time-con- 
suming, and so few could take advantage of it. 


Remarkable New Invention 

But now a wonderful new invention brings 
this same effective method within the reach of 
all, and achieves the same results in but a small 
fraction of the time it used to take. The Weil 
Scientific Reducing Belt uses the same massage 
principle,acting by meansof its specially prepared 
and scientifically fitted rubber. It is so con- 
structed thatas you wear it,every breath you take 
and every movement you make imparts a con- 
stant gentle massage to every inch of the abdo- 
men. Working for you this way every second, 
day and night, it reduces 
much more rapidly than or- 
dinary massage, saving both 
time and money. 














Actually Removes Fat 
It does not merely draw 
in your waist 
and make you 








Tn 








SITTING 

As shown here, 
every move of 
4 body, walk- 
ng, climbing 
stairs — merely 
breathing as you 
SIT — causes the 
Weil Belt to gen- 
tly massage your 
abdomen. It is 
working for you 
every second, re- 
ducing, even as 
you sit! at your 
desk. 




















WALKING — If you totaled the number 
of steps you take every day—at the office, 
on the street or in your home, the result would 
surprise you. Walking with the Weil Belt 
on creates a longitudinal massage that is very 
effective in reducing. You will be surprised to 
see how rapidly the excess flesh goes away. 





CLIMBING—Your daily 
trips up and down stairs, 
wearing the belt, are wonder- 
fully effective im reducing. 4 


appear thinner. It actually 
takes off the fat. Within a 
few weeks you find 4 to 6 
inches gone from your waistline. 
At the same time all your 
stomach disorders, constipation, 
backaches and shortness of 
breath disappear completely, 
as the sagging internal or- 
gans are put back in nor- 
mal place. Man or wom- 
an, you are filled with a 
wonderful new energy and 
both look and feel 10 to 
15 years younger. 

Why permit a protrud- 
ing abdomen to mar your 
appearance, interfere with 
all your activities, and actually 
seriously impair your health and 
shorten your life, when it is now so 
wonderfully easy to correct this con- 
dition quickly and permanently? 

The Weil Belt is used by hun- 
dreds of professional athletes and 
jockeys because it not only re- 
duces quickly but at the same time preserves their 
strength. Highly endorsed for its healthful prin- 
ciples by physicians everywhere. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back without question. 

Write today for full description. If you write at 
once you can also get in on a Special Reduced Price 
Offer being made for a limited time. Mail coupon 
today to 


THE WEIL COMPANY 


584 Hill Street New Haven, Conn. 









THE WEIL COMPANY { 
] 584 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, complete description of the { 
Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your Special 10-Day Reduced Price Offer. 
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Our Oldest Inhabitants 


designed to hold nothing larger than 
foxes or woodchucks, and from the 
not-too-carefully-watched gardens and 
chicken runs of their prosperous valley 
neighbors of the summer time. The 
constabulary of New Jersey and New 
York profess to believe that there are 
no more persistent makers of corn 
liquor in the world. Their other source 
of inconie, it seems, is a proficiency in 
the manufacture of willow baskets of 
a peculiarly durable quality. They are 
sullen in the presence of white visitors 
and seem to find the sound of English 
unintelligible, or at least unpleasant. 
They are Indians, and they are zeal- 
ously determined to remain Indians. 

Down in New Mexico the Indians 
discuss their wrongs about their coun- 
cil fires—dignified and solemn affairs 
which white men are rarely permitted 
to attend. South of the Rio Grande 
the Indians during recent years were 
stirred to the revolt that unseated Por- 
firio Diaz as president of Mexico, if we 
may believe students of the Mexican 
Revolution, because the Indian lands 
had been taken by the powerful hacen- 
dados. In the north, during the last 
century, the Indians fought and fought 
to protect their land and were able to 
win some concessions. But the Indians 
of the pueblos realize that fighting now 
would be but a form of suicide; that 
it would result in the slaughter of 
themselves, and, they believe, of their 
women and children. Indians have no 
written history, but they have long 
memories. 

In the half-light of a smoldering 
fire in a crowded chamber of an adobe- 
mortar pueblo house, a squatting figure 
rises and stands with uplifted hand, as 
he prepares to address his fellows, dele- 
gates from all of the New Mexico 
pueblos. A blood-red fabric band. en- 
circles his head above his brow and 
ears, causing his long black hair to 
stand out from his shoulders. There 
is a silver ornament clasped about the 
lean, brown arm with which he is ges- 
ticulating. A robe of green and purple 
has slipped from his shoulders to the 
stone flags of the floor. In an unmerci- 
ful daylight it might nrove to be merely 
an Indian blanket, but in this chamber 
it seems a symbol of authority, a thing 
of royal connotations, 

His eyes, as hard as buttons, flash 
back at the fire, and his delicate nostrils 
quiver as he speaks. When he has fin- 
ished, others indorse his remarks, and 
finally a white man, a lawyer sent by 
the American Indian Defense Associa- 
tion, of which Irving Bacheller, the 
writer, is president, is admitted to 
their gathering so that he may trans- 
late their beliefs and hopes into a 
prayer to be laid before the American 
Congress. 

Reduced to a sentence, what they 
desire is the restoration of their lost 
lands, or, where this land is the site 
of white men’s towns, the equivalent 
of the farming value of those town 
sites, so that they may support them- 
selves and their families. 

If they were Armenians it is quite 
possible that their predicament woul’ 
be regarded as an atrocity, but as the 


(Continued from page 6) 

















Members of Fred Mitchell Post of Eastport, Maine, the most eastern post 

in the United States, with a group of Penobscot Indians on the steps of the 

chapel at Pleasant Point after they had laid to rest the bodies of two Indian 
buddies killed in France 


are Indians it is difficult to arouse even 
mild interest in their situation. Yet 
their case is but a repetition of what 
has been happening since the first white 
adventurers began to think of this con- 
tinent as a place to build homes and 
a nation, and not merely as a fabulous 
place of raw gold and precious stones. 

The majority of the Indians and 
Indian reservations are west of the 
Mississippi, although there is still a 
Cherokee reservation in western North 
Carolina and a reservation for the Sem- 
inoles in Florida, while in New York 
there live more than five thousand Iro- 
quois, including Onondagas, Senecas, 
Oneidas, Cayugas and Tuscaroras. 

The Iroquois alone offer excellent 
proof that the Indian is not disap- 
pearing. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century they are supposed 
to have reached their greatest strength, 
numbering then about 16,000. They 
dwindled after that because of their 
constant warfare, and in 1774 they 
were estimated to number from 10,000 
to 12,000. But today, counting those in 
Canada, they are said to number in 
excess of 16,000. After the coming 
of the Dutch to this continent the Iro- 
quois, equipped with guns, made them- 
selves the acknowledged Indian lords 
of the region extending from the Ot- 
tawa River to the Tennessee, and from 
the Kennebec to the Illinois and Lake 
Michigan. 

The best thing the Indians did was 
fight. Knighthood meant no more to 
the men of Richard the Lion Hearted’s 
court than the status of warrior did 
to an Indian. True, practically all 
male Indians were warriors, but the 
warfare prowess of an Indian fixed his 
social standing and determined most of 
the important things of his life. Until 
recently we, as a nation, have used 


every possible means to prevent the 
red man from exercising his best talent. 
He was a hunter and we exterminated 
the game upon which he depended for 
his existence. Instead of a warrior 
and a huntsman, migrating when the 
spirit moved him, we have sought to 
remold him nearer to our own concep- 
tion of a substantial citizen. Who 
would say that we have succeeded? 

Greek immigrant landing in the 
United States is attracted as if by some 
natural law to the restaurant or shoe- 
shining establishment of one of his 
countrymen; in an earlier generation 
newly-arrived Irishmen found them- 
selves in channels that led either to the 
police force or the recruiting sergeant; 
Russian Jews were fed into the clothing 
industry as if into a mangle, but some- 
how there had never been devised a 
scheme for incorporating Indians into 
the industrial life of the United States 
—until the development of the moving 
picture. 

Nowadays there is steady employ- 
ment for numerous red men, women 
and children wherever pictures are 
made, and if the aborigines are unable 
to clothe themselves picturesquely 
enough for the director’s purpose the 
property man can be counted on to 
fix them up. 

Fenimore Cooper is popularly sup- 
posed to have written the fictionized 
history of the last of the Mohicans, 
but the truth is there is a small tribe 
of Mohegans still living up in Connecti- 
cut and taking pride in the possession 
of a few automobiles, telephones and 
other appurtenances of village life. 

Do you remember the illness that 
afflicted President Wilson in the midst 
of his speaking tour made in favor of 
the League of Nations? One day soon 
after he had been brought back to 
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Washington and the White House an 
Indian in beaded buckskin clothes 
with a chieftain’s headdress of eagle 
feathers walked up to the entrance of 
the executive offices and presented an 
attendant there with a small package 
“for the Great White Father.” There 
were probably not more than fifteen 
reporters within hearing. 

Next day, newspapers all over the 
country carried the story of how Chief 
Lemuel Fielding, “last of the Mohi- 
cans,” had left at the White House a 
package of Indian boneset tea. That 
very day moving picture houses began 
showing “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
in which Chief Lemuel’s tribe had been 
actors, 

If they are valuable aids to the mov- 
ing picture companies, the Wild West 
shows and the circuses, though, Indians 
are not yet showing signs of becoming 
satisfactory factory hands. 

In the World War ten thousand In- 
dians of the United States had a chance 
to demonstrate that for them, at least, 
there is a magical developer of the 
spirit in the business of fighting. There 
were four thousand more of them in the 
Canadian forces. They were mingled 
almost entirely with white organiza- 
tions, and their officers commended 
them for intelligence, courage, disci- 
pline and efficiency. 

Courage? Let us see what Marshal 
Pétain says of one on whom he con- 
ferred the Croix de Guerre: 

“Under a violent barrage, dashed to 
the attack of an enemy position, cover- 
ing about 210 yards through barbed 
wire entanglements. He rushed on 
machine-gun nests, capturing 171 pris- 
oners. He stormed a_ strongly-held 
position containing more than fifty ma- 
chine guns and a number of trench 
mortars, turned the captured guns on 
the enemy, and held the position for 
four days, in spite of a constant bar- 
rage of large projectiles and gas shells. 
Crossed No Man’s Land many times to 
get information concerning the enemy, 
and to assist his wounded comrades.” 

The hero of this citation’was a full 
blooded Choctaw, Private Joseph Okla- 
hombi, of Company D, 141st Infantry, 
whose home is in Oklahoma. The super- 
intendent of a Western reservation, re- 





Legion Radio 


BRIEF announcements of radio pro- 

grams to be broadcast by Legion 
posts will be published in this column. 
Notices of proposed programs should be 
sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. 


“Willie, Tommy, Annie and Susie” have 
gone to work for The American Legion. 
The string of names bear as initials the 
letters ““WTAS” and they are the call let- 
ters for the official American Legion Radio 
Broadcasting Sta‘ion four miles of Elgin, 
Ill., at Villa Olivia. The station was dedi- 
cated to Legion purposes by National Com- 
mander John R. Quinn on Sunday afternoon, 
March 30th, and it is estimated that hun- 
dreds of thousands heard him discuss the 
broad, general subject of “The Aims and 
Purposes of The Amer:can Legion.” 


The Legion “nights on air” will come 
every Tuesday evening, generally at 8 o'clock. 
An “afternoon on air” will be held every 
Sunday. The Legion broadcasting, as a rule, 
will be done from Chicago, over a leased 
wire to the Elgin station. Station WTAS 
has & wave-length of 286 metres. Important 
Legion announcements will be made, how- 
ever, at such times as may be necessary. 
Bulletins te departments and posts, the na- 
tional bi-weekly letter to national and de- 
partment officers and other important mes- 
sages will be sent out as soon as they are 
prepared. 














‘o> weight silk sock for 


long wear—at an economical price 


Men—well dressed, critical men—find Rollins new silk sock, 
Style No. 978, all they could wish for in fine hosiery. And the 
price es it economical to wear them regularly. Style 978 is 
a new type of silk sock produced by a new method of knitting. 
It’s a heavy-weight silk sock, knit of 16 strands of pure Japanese 
thread silk—with real body and strength which give extra long 
wear. There are none of the usual loose threads which look 
like whiskers where heel and toe are reinforced. The sole is 
knit double. The back is seamed. Ask your local merchant 
for Rollins Style No. 978. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


ROLLINS HOSIERY 


For Men,Women and Children 
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An Adjutant’s Paradise 
With half the time and half the 
work, your Post officers can 
achieve twice as much by using 
Post Printing’s Famous Series 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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Post Pep Postals. Clever notices on gov- 
ernment post cards mean full meetings 
“For God and Country.” A forceful leaf- 
let which brings in new members. 

Comic Cuts. 66 cuts to liven up programs 
and publications. 

Colored Stickers. 6 kinds. Put punch in 
every bulletin 


POST PRINTING SERVICE 


627 WEST 43rd St. New York City 
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Answer the Call 


of the Wild 


Venture out! 


is charged with romance and 
where the vast expanse of open country 


casts a bewitching spell over you. Let the 
pine scented forest enfold you in its mystic 
cloak of blissful enchantment and bring you 


forth happy, refreshed, inspired! 


Life Is Wonderful With 
the New Indian Scout 


The new Indian Scout will bring you more fun 
and greater health than you've ever enjoyed before. 
Takes you anywhere—any time—quickly, cheaply, 
comfortably. Light, powerful and perfectly bal- 
anced. Strong enough for a motor cop—safe 
enough for even a girl. Goes 60 miles to a gallon. 
Tires good for 10,000 to 15,000 miles! One hundred 
pounds lighter than rage motorcycles. The 
favorite among motor police and _ red-blooded 
fellows everywhere! 

Ask your local Indian dealer about the remark- 
able new Indian Sccut yr write us for free descrip- 





tive literature and name of our nearest Indian 


dealer 


Snclian Motocyele Co 


Dept. L-4, Springfield, Mass. 








In Memory-ofourComrares 





MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 
MEMORIAL FLAG POLES - GATEWAYS FORGED IRON WORK. 
FREE BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
27th Ave. & 27th St., South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





WRITE FOR FREES. ‘LES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 


Know the thrills of the 
great outdoors—where the free, crisp air 
action— 


| porting on the amazing change the war- 
rior estate had worked in the character 
of the Indians under his care, said: 

“One Cheyenne, typical, no-account 
reservation Indian with long hair, 
| went to France, was wounded, gassed 
|and shell-shocked. Was returned, hon- 
|orably discharged. He reported to the 
lagency office square-shouldered, level- 
| eyed, courteous, self-reliant, and talked 
| intelligently. A wonderful transforma- 
tion, and caused by contact with the 
outside world.” 
| Naturally, not all of them survived 
|to show whether there was any perma- 
nent value in this medicine, for there 
were many like Joe Young Hawk, son 
of Young Hawk, one of the most famous 
| Indian Scouts of General Custer, who 
| lost a four-year battle for life after he 
|had been wounded and gassed while 
serving France. He died at Bismarck, 
|North Dakota. He underwent three 
operations in his battle for life, eacn 
time losing part of his right leg. “The 
wounds which contributed to Young 
Hawk’s death,” says a newspaper ac- 
count, “were suffered on the Soissons 
front when he was surrounded by five 
Germans and captured while on patrol 
duty. Awaiting a favorable moment, 
Young Hawk turned on his captors, 
slew three with his hands, captured 
the other two, and although himself 
shot through both legs in the fight 
marched them into camp.” 

That was his obituary, printed in 
Mandan, South Dakota, where he lived. 
It would have been read with keen in- 
terest by Thomas Jefferson, who, in 
one of his messages to Congress, fore- 
cast the policy of the United States 





(Continued from page 9) 
this disaster, an international confer- 
ence was held in London and fourteen 
nations agreed to establish a patrol of 
the area in the North Atlantic en- 
dangered by icebergs. The United 
States assumed this patrol duty, each 
nation agreeing to bear its share of 
the cost in proportion to its shipping 
| tonnage. 

Since 1913, with the exception of the 
two war years, 1917 and 1918, this work 
has been carried on. Because of its 

leffectiveness no life has been lost 


_|through ship collisions with icebergs in 


the last ten years. The cutter Seneca, 
which was replaced by the Tampa in 
1922, served on every patrol prior to 
that year. Many veterans of the Coast 
Guard served on her during the war 
when she was convoying merchantmen 
between Gibraltar and England. She 
is now used each year by U. S. S. 
Tampa Post for a cruise to Connecticut, 
where a reunion is held. 

The ice region which the Tampa is 
now patrolling covers approximately 
120,000 square miles and is one of the 
dreariest and stormiest regions in the 
North Atlantic. The work of the crew 
is to locate the hundreds of icebergs 
which are carried south by the Arctie 
current to menace ships traveling over 
the Atlantic steamship lines. Record 
of the location of the bergs, by latitude 
and longitude, is gathered into one com- 
plete informative message and broad- 
cast twice daily by radio to all ap- 
proaching vessels. 

The captains of vessels traveling 


through the ice zone, in turn, send to 











the Tampa every four hours reports of 


toward the Indians: “In truth, the 
ultimate point of rest and happiness 
for them is to let our settlements and 
theirs meet and blend together, to inter- 
mix and become one people. Incor- 
porating themselves with us as citizens 
of the United States is what the nat- 
ural progress of things will bring on; 
it is better to promote than retard it. 
It is better for them to be identified 
with us and preserved in the occupa- 
tion of their lands than to be exposed 
to the dangers of being a separate 
people.” 

Two-thirds of the Indians of the 
United States are now citizens; some 
of them are extraordinarily fine citi- 
zens. Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa, a Cherokee; Senator Charles 
Curtis, a Kaw, of Topeka, Kansas, and 
others of equal distinction have been, 
for the most part, mixed bloods, but 
the full blood, given that incentive to 
strive which formerly existed in his 
ambition to be a great warrior, ought 
to be able to play the white man’s 
game according to the white man’s 
rules and win. About 49,000 of them 
have been cajoled into trying to become 
farmers. A tribe or two can always 
find employment on the movie lots at 
Hollywood. But most of them, it seems, 
will have to be several generations 
farther away from their savage an- 
cestors before they can get any thrill 
out of a life devoted to the acquisition 
of a flivver, a patch of garden, a phono- 
graph and other appurtenances of civ- 
ilization—civilization which keeps try- 
ing to wipe out their ancient tribal cus- 
toms, quite as though it were trying to 
sandpaper a red man into a white man. 


Watchdogs of the Ocean 


their position, course, speed and other 
data. The positions of ships are care- 
fully plotted on a large chart on board 
the Tampa and ships in positions of 
danger are. immediately warned. The 
records of the Ice Patrol for 1923 show 
that the Tampa received and transmitted 
a total of 144,000 words, all on the sub- 
ject of ice, including 4,000 position re- 
ports from steamers, special routing 
instructions to 100 steamships in re- 
sponse to requests, and warnings to 
23 vessels of immediate danger. 

The patrol life of the men aboard the 
Tampa is full of thrills and adventure 
and fun. On its patrol last year one 
unusually large berg was almost de- 
stroyed by mines which the crew car- 
ried over to the berg in small boats. 

It may sound unbelievable, but occa- 
sionally the Legion crew enjoys a swim 
far out in the Atlantic. For after 
drifting south of the Grand Banks the 
icebergs meet the boundary line be- 
tween the Arctic current and the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream. So closely 
do they hold to this boundary that last 
year the Tampa often steamed a mile 
to the southward of an iceberg where 
the crew would swim in water of nearly 
seventy degrees, looking at icebergs. 

There is on board the Tampa a bronze 
tablet presented by U. S. S. Tampa, 
C. G., Post in memory of the crew of 
the first and ill-fated Tampa. The 
post makes a special effort to supply 
the crew with magazines and books 
during its patrol, and copies of the 
Weekly belonging to the Legion men in 
the crew are forwarded to them through 
Halifax, the base port of the cutter. 
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| 
The deaths of Legion Members are chronicled | 


in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Roy C. ANDERSON, Lonnie Boyd Post, Camp | 


Kearney, Cal. D. Mar. 9 at U. S. Vet. Hosp. 
No, 64. Home adfress, Oakland, Cal. Sgt, 
Hq. Co., 46th F. A. 

Jesse B. Harris, North Platte (Nebr.) Post. 
D. Mar 9 at Albuquerque, N. M., aged 33. Burial 
at Lexington, Neb. Served with 355th Inf., 
89th Div. 

JouN H. BALpwin, Tampico (Mexico) Post. 
Lost life Mar. 13 when liner Santiago of which 
he was captain foundered in hurricane off Cape 
Hatteras. Served as Lieut. Commander, U. S. 
N. R. F., commanding U. S. S. Guantanamo 
during World War 

Ut_mer JACKSON CLARK, Asalea (N. C.) Post. 
D. Mar. 9 at Fitasimmons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo. Home address, Meridian, Miss. 


Served as comdg. officer, 643d Aero Squadron. | 
HeRMAN F. LADBLLA, Joseph B. Westnedge | 


Post, Kalamazoo, Mich. D. Mar. 12 at Roose- 
vel! American Legion Hosp., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Witpcats (81st Driv.).—Bully beef banquet 
and reunion Apr. 26 at Chez Lucien, 49 E. 
10h st.. New York City. Address Clarence 
Clark, Jr., 360 Gates av., Brooklyn, . 

NAVAL SECTION Base, Carpe May, N. J.— 
Third annual reunion of former members at 
Boothby’s Cafe, 116 S. 13th st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Apr. 28. Address Hon. Frederic D. Gar- 
man, 1953 N. 6th st., Philadelphia. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 5.—Reunion at Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York City, May 3. Address Perry 
E. Banjamin, Noroton Heights, Conn. 

118TH F. S. Bn.—Reunion at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., April 26. Address V. J. Roy, 1118 Lake 
ave., Ft. Wayne. 


Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


These Men Can Be of Service 
To Distressed Buddies 


whose statements are necessary to 


8 germs aimed at locating service men 


substantiate compensation claims should be 
sent to the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, 417 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee will be glad 
to assist in finding men after other means 
have failed, and, if necessary, will adver- 
tise through the Weekly. The Committee 
wants to hear from the following: 


Surgeon who operated on Epcar Moser in 
Gen. Hosp. No. 26, Ward 9, Ft. Des Moines, 
Ia., in June, 1919. 

First Lt. Lester, Fist Lt. Heck, Ser. 
Eur and Pvrs. WiLLiAM Droxe, FRANK Beg- 
MAN, FRANK CANNON of Co. C, 105th F. S. Bn., 
in connection with claim of Pvr. CHaries B. 
THOMPSON. 

Harry C. ADAM, ex-pvt., Co. D, 26th Engrs. 
Left home fall of 1918 after S. C. D. from 
service. Tatoo “23rd Infantry” on left arm. 
Government compensation is awaiting this man. 


Book Service 


U. S. OrrictaL PicTuRES OF THE WoRLD WAR. 
Both the Army and Navy editions, previously 
published, are combined in this volume. A care- 
fully selected collection of more than two thou- 
sand official Signal Corps photographs giving a 
comprehensive pictorial history of all branches 
of the service and of all American activities 
of the World War. Farewell parades, troops in 
training, transports, familiar scenes in France 
and occupied Germany, actual battle scenes, bat- 
tleships, destroyers, are all represented. In ad- 
dition there are concise reports of the actions at 
Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne and other important operations. Non- 
combat arms covered. Brief statistical records 





of all combat divisions and complete final report | 


of General Pershing. 930 pages, 9 x 11 inches. 
Orders will be accepted only until April 80th. 
Price: $12.15. 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
the Legion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 
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Such popularity must 
be deserved 


Popularity isn’t luck—there is no royal road 
to the spotlight. Popularity, today, means 
“delivering the goods!” 

Chesterfield’s swift rise was no accident. 
Smokers wanted a better cigarette—Chesterfield 
made good! Its taste has won the approval of 
smokers the country over. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 





©* 24, Liccrrr & Myzas Tosacco Co, Thay Salfg=mition 














Come Along and Join Our Club, Bud----! 


“Tt is more kinds of a club than any in existence. It is social, patriotic, joyous and 
serious. Rich and poor, good dressers and bad dressers, fair and dark, short and tall, 
lean and fat, ublicans and Democrats and men of all creeds and occupations, may 
join, if they did honorable service during the war.” 

This space for Post name and address 





Application for Membership 
in 
The American Legion 


The undersigned hereby makes application for membership 
Siete he ee Serer ek 
Fill in above name of Post you wish to join. 
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Science proves the danger 
Z of bleeding gums 


EDICAL science proves that un- 

healthy gums cause serious ail- 
ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the s) often suffer 
from other ills, such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. These ills have 
been traced in many cases to the 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 
pockets about the teeth. 


Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the system of the 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your 
teeth. Keep Pyorrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for teeth and 
gum inspection, and make daily 
use of Rede For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will ~ 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its 
progress—if used consistently. #& 
Ordinary dentifricescannot do § 
this. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S. 
and Canada. 




























Formule of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 


FORHAN Co, 
lew York 


Forhan's, L 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 
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annually in the It is 
estimated cigar smokers aver- 
age 1,000 cigars per year—about 45 
pounds of tobacco. 


The latest figures available, 
(1922) show that Porto Rico 
shipped to the United States 25,- 
883,000 pounds of tobacco, enough 
to make 1,110,000,000 full cigars. 


Most of this, however, was 
blended with other tobacco as 
filler in American cigars, so that 
actually upwards of 2,000, 000 
cigars contained Porto Rican to- 
bacco—about 28 per cent. of the 
total production. 


vr billion cigare are cunstned 


Porto Rican tobacco_is mild; 
smokers like it. 


Let us mail you ‘The Story of 
a Porto Rican Cigar.”’ It’s inter- 
esting. 


TOBACCO GUARANTEE AGENCY 
(4 Government of Porto Rico Bureau) 


136 Water Street, N. Y. 
J. F.Vazquez, Agent 
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| Does and the rest. Five years ago the 

War Department started the organiza- 
tion of the Officers Reserve Corps fer 
that very ayy Om 

The Corps had a hard time getting 
started. About three years ago I re- 
member asking a fellow if he belonged 
and he said no. 

“This Officers Reserve Corps is the 
bunk,” he said. “It consists of a list 
of names and addresses of people who 
were officers in the war. There are also 
people who have gone out after high 
commissions because they think it helps 
them in a business or social way to 
be called general or colonel. There is 
|no organization to the thing. It’s a 

paper joke.” 

I met the same man here in Wash- 
| ington the other day. I asked him if he 
| held to his old opinion. 
| “No,” he said. “My opinion has 
' changed because the Corps has changed. 

I took out a commission last summer.” 

Yet there is some truth to what he 
said three years ago. The Corps was 
not organized. It was top-heavy with 
rank. But about the best that could 
be done had been done at that. The 
thing hadn’t hatched yet. But today 
the Corps is well organized and promo- 
tions in rank come as rewards for 
| demonstrated merit. No former officer 
can be commissioned in a grade higher 
|than the one he held during the war, 
{and promotions must be two years 
'apart. Every officer gets an assignment 
to an organization or staff station, and 
provision is made for training and 
|study, including attendance at field 
|camps and maneuvers. It took time 
to bring this about, but it has put new 
life into the Reserve Corps. The mem- 
| bership is larger now than ever before, 
and its growth in November exceeded 
that of any other month in nearly four 
years. The total strength is about 87,- 
000, and 15,000 of these came in during 
| 1923. 

This would be enough officers to man 
completely the twenty-seven combat 
divisions of the Organized Reserve and 
provide for all the miscellaneous re- 
quirements of corps, armies and other 
detached soldiery which would be a part 
of the Reserve. These twenty-seven 
divisions are not completely officered at 
present, however, because many reserve 
officers have asked for assignments to 
Regular or National Guard divisions or 
to staff Corps. A reserve officer has a 
great deal of latitude in choosing his 
assignment. 

The desired strength of the Officers 
Reserve Corps is now placed at 165,000, 
though this figure may be cut down 
somewhat. This contemplates a mobili- 
zation of 4,000,000 men. This would 
require 200,000 officers. This was the 
number of Army officers in the World 
War, 165,000 of whom were reserve 
officers and 35,000 Regular officers. The 
First Division had the largest propor- 
tion of Regular officers of any combat 
division—3.2 percent. The next war, 
like the last one, will be officered largely 
by reservists, especially in the lower 
grades. But unlike the last war, these 
officers are being selected before and 
not after the fighting starts. ous 

In a general way this is how it is 
planned to use the 165,000 reserve offi- 
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Salvaging Our War Experience 


(Continued from page 13) 


cers which the Army hopes to get in 
advance: 6,000 to nine Regular divi- 
sions; 20,000 to eighteen National 
Guard Divisions; 34,000 to twenty- 
seven Organized Reserve divisions; 45,- 
000 medical corps officers for general 
service; 60,000 officers for duty in the 
zone of communications and the zone 
of the interior. Those who come into 
the Reserve Corps now have a varied 
list of assignments to choose from be- 
cause roughly speaking half of the 
places in the foregoing tabulation are 
vacant. 

Recruits for the Reserve Corps come 
from three sources principally—the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps at schools 
and colleges, the Citizens Military 
Training Camps which are held every 
summer, and from the ranks of vet- 
erans of the World War. The latter 
are in the majority. A former officer 
can be commissioned without examina- 
tion, except physical, until November 
11, 1924—the time limit recently hav- 
ing been extended a year. A great 
many of the new reservists, however, 
are former enlisted men, who are re- 
quired to take examinations which, 
ordinarily, do not prove difficult for an 
ex-soldier. I write this from the Le- 
gion department presided over by Com- 
mander Paul J. McGahan, who was a 
sergeant during the war. Mr. McGahan 
was commissioned in the Reserve Corps 
some years ago and is a captain now. 

To revert to Captain Doe of Cana- 
dian, Texas. We left him at a little 
get-together with his company officers. 
That is a part of the training program, 
and it also has its social side. Company 
officers are supposed to gather every 
once in a while and talk company mat- 
ters over. Once a year all the officers 
of a regiment are supposed to assemble 
and if possible spend two or three days 
discussing the problems of mobilization 
and work in the field. These meetings 
were inaugurated last summer by some 
of the better organized regiments. The 
plan is that every three years the offi- 
cers of each of the twenty-seven reserve 
divisions will meet and go into camp. 
Nothing so ambitious as this has been 
done yet, but if the Reserve Corps 
keeps on getting forward as fast as it 
has in the past, it will come very soon— 
providing Congress loosens up a little 
on ——. 

Other means of instruction will be 
found by assigning reserve officers on 
request to duty with Regular units. 
Correspondence training courses have 
been carried on with success for two 
years. Seventeen thousand officers ab- 
sorbed instruction by this means during 
the year past. Seven thousand officers 
attended the Citizens’ training camps 
last summer and the army appropria- 
tion bill which is now before Congress 
makes provision for training 12,000 re- 
servists next summer. The reserve 
officers and citizens generally who are 
interested in preparedness are endeav- 
oring to get the appropriation increased 
so as to permit 26,000 officers to go to 
the camps. This training is voluntary 
but in the - a great many more have 
volunteered than could be accommo- 
dated at the summer camps on account 
of the lack of funds. 

Reserve officers from time to time 
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are called, with their consent, to active | 
duty with the Army. Several such off- | 
cers are on duty in Washington more | 
or less permanently. The affairs of the | 
Reserve Corps are handled by the Re- 
serve Section of the General Staff, of 
which a Reserve officer, Lieut.-Col. 
Fred B. Ryons of Lincoln, Nebraska, is | 
in charge. His assistant is Major} 
Walter O. Boswell of the Regular serv- 
ice. This association of Regulars and 
reservists makes for a better mutual 
understanding. The War Department 
is not the sacrosanct and isolated in- 
stitution that it used to be. All re- 
serve officers receive a cordial invita- 
tion to drop in on the officers of the 
department when in town and talk 
things over. Many avail themselves of 
it and the effect is good. 

The O.R.C. has been developed under | 
the personal supervision of General 
Pershing who a few days ago returned 
home from Paris, whither he went last 
winter to find a quiet place to write his 
memoirs. When the General gets going 
he is expected to give personal atten- 
tion to some of the affairs of the reserve 
corps because the corps is one of his 
pets. He also will take charge of the 
plans for a general test mobilization 
of Regular, National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve forces to be held os _ 


With Privilege of 
Stopover 
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time when your father was arranging 
his affairs to go to New York and meet 
you and bring you home. The political 
situation was highly involved. The 
whole railway rate question was up for 
settlement—the interests of this state 
were deeply involved. Your father was 
in an extraordinarily difficult position. 
It seemed to him that the only course 
to be pursued in the railway matter 
was one that led straight down the 
middle of the road—and he knew that, 
by following it, he would alienate both 
sides, radicals and conservatives. 
“Now I am coming to things of which 
I have only the vaguest knowledge and 


days before your father went east, at 
the time that the session of the legis- 
lature was nearing its end, he saw a 
good deal of Hornaday, of the Midland, 
and one or two other railway men. I 
know that he was worried and troubled 


practically threatened to beat him for 
the Senate—and they could probably 
have made that threat good—if they 
didn’t get their way. 

“I know that, just before he went 
east, he seemed to be greatly relieved 
in his mind; he was more like his old | 
self than he had been for weeks. He | 
didn’t confide in me—except to tell me 
that everything was coming out all 
right, and that Hornaday was not as 
clever as he thought he was. And he 
did say—I can remember his exact | 
words: ‘Don’t worry if you hear any 
cock and bull story about my being in 
trouble. It'll be the other fellows | 
that'll be in trouble.’ 

_ “But, just before he went east, Mar- 

tin disappeared—and that worried us| 
both a good deal. I undertook to try 
to find him—I didn’t succeed. 

“Mr. Patterson, as you all know, was 
on the train you and your father took 
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“Go wear The Florsheim 

Shoe is to enjoy the refined 

style and faithful service that 

have made so many men 

Florsheim friends for good. 
Most Seyles—Ten Dollars 

| The Parkway—M-140 


One of Two Hundred Styles. 
Booklet of Seyles on Request. 

















Come on, Buddy! “Shoot two bits” 


understanding. I know that, for some | Shoot two bits to help bring a Buddy of yours into your American Legion post. As a live and 


loyal Legionnaire, please do it. 


You send us your quarter, we do the 
send him an invitation from the Nat 


WHAT WE DO 
rest. We go after the man whose name you send. We 
ional Commander’ to join your Post. We mail material 


that will sell the Legion to him. We send him a guest card inviting him to attend your next 
by their attitude —I know that they | meeting. We write to your Post officials. We cooperate with them in getting the service 
man whose name you send us to join. In other words, your quarter sent to National Head- 
quarters to be used in this manner discharges your obligation to your Post and to the Legion. 
Send in the quarter—we do the work. 





Comrade Frank Samuel 
Membership Division 
National Headquarters 
The American Legion 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Frank: 


a new member with this quarter! 


PER Se rs bs na svaewoeees 


I belong to Post No. ........... 





I am an active and loyal Legionnaire. Here are two bits. You do the work. Get 
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Wrap up a quarter in the 
blank, inclose in an envelope 
and mail at once. 
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billiards 


a gentleman's game > 





BIL LIARDS is a character builder. 

It develops self-control, patience 
and perseverance. It inspires quick- 
thinking and improves the judgment. 


The name “Brunswick” on the equip- 
ment used in your club billiard room 
means that the best facilities obtain- 
able have been provided for your 
enjoyment. Take advantage of these 
facilities. Play on your club’s tables 
frequently. 


Fhe BRUNSWICK ~ BALKE ~ “COLLENDER Company 


ranch how cipal cles 
overt ik ied 3 tale ond Cana da 


623~633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Railway Mail Clerk Examinations Everywhere May 3, 1924 
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| from Chicago. He tried, I believe, to 
| warn the Governor that some sort of 
a conspiracy against him was in the 
wind. And when Hornaday’s people 
threw your father from the observation 
platform into a snowdrift, Mr. Patter- 
son, just too late to interfere, saw it 
| and was thrown after him. Your 
father told him to get in touch with 
you and with me—and was, no doubt, 
about to say more, when the people 
who had been expecting him came, and 
Mr. Patterson had to make his escape. 
“He did get in touch with you; he 
came to this house—and found a man 
impersonating Governor Winston with 
such skill that his own servants were 
deceived. Mr. Patterson, however, de- 
tected the fraud, very cleverly found 
me, and told me what was going on. I 
realized at once that the impostor must 
be Martin Winston—I came here, veri- 
fied my suspicion, knocked him out and, 
with Mr. Winston’s help, carried him 
off in my car to my country place. 
He escaped from there —just how I 
don’t know—but he finally came to me. 
And he has something to tell now.” 








“I’m not going to do any whining,” 
said Martin Winston. “What Gallo- 
way’s told you is just about right. 
There are times when I’m like this— 
when I can reason, when I know the 





difference between right and wrong, 
when I’m as sane as any of you. And 
there are other times when I don’t be- 
lieve I’m sane at all—and I do the 
things that have ruined me and every- 
one who has trusted me. 

“Galloway didn’t happen to say so— 
but I drink. Prison ought to have 
cured me, but it didn’t. I had the same 
craving for drink the day I came out 
that I had when I went in. And, just 
before I disappeared, as Galloway tells 


| it, he and John C. had held me down 
, so I couldn’t get any whiskey—and I 








| Bill. 


was crazy—stark crazy. And I hap- 
pened to meet Hornaday—I’d known 
him, years ago. He recognized me—I’d 
been wearing a beard, but I’d just 
shaved it, and I looked more like John 
C. than ever. 

“He took me to his car and gave me 
a drink—I don’t think he meant any 

articular harm—he’d have given any- 

dy a drink. But that drink finished 
me—and I cut loose and told him most of 
the story. After that he kept me right 
with him—I never left the car. He let 
me have plenty to drink, and it sort 
of built me up, so that I got my self- 
respect back, and felt as if I could do 
anything. 

“When he sprung the idea of my pre- 
tending to be John C. for a couple of 
days I told him to go to hell, first. But 
he kept working on me—he was going 
to send me abroad and give me an 
allowance for life. And he showed me 
a note from John C., saying what he 
planned was all right, and to go ahead 
—and I believed that meant the plan he 
had for me! So—I said I would, and 
I did. 

“I was to come here, and to act so 
that everyone would believe I was John 
C. He coached me up—and I’d been in 
the house a good deal, and, with some 
make-up, I certainly looked enough like 
John C. to fool almost anyone. He 
worried a little about my voice—” 

“That was how I spotted you,” said 
“Everything else was perfect.” 

Martin nodded. “They say there’s 
always something,” he said, dully. “God 


| knows there always has been whenever 


I’ve tried to bring anything off! Any- 
way—it looked safe, especially after 
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no one here in the house knew I wasn’t 
John.” 

“What were you to do?” Barbara’s 
voice, high, clear, steady, broke into the 
revelation for the first time. 

“Sign some bills—disapprove some 
others,” said Martin. 

“Which bills were you to sign?” Gal- 
loway asked that, and Bill, too, leaned 
forward eagerly to hear the answer. 

“There’s a list—by their legislative 
numbers,” said Martin. “It’s in the 
third drawer on the right of John’s 
desk. I—lI can see now, of course, that 
there must have been something John 
wouldn’t have signed—” 

But Galloway was already searching 
for the list. He found it, and, a mo- 
ment later, was comparing the num- 
bers with those of a legislative calen- 
dar. He looked up, disgusted. 

“Might be any one of them!” he said. 
“Of course, with time, we could find 
out which—and the Governor would 
know. But if a joker’s cleverly worded 
you don’t spot it the first time you read 
through a bill—” 

“Let’s let that go,” said Bill. “We 
can’t do anything about it, anyway, and 
no bills are going to be "either vetoed 
or approved now. 

But Galloway’s face was grave. 

“That’s just the trouble,” he said. 
“They are—going to be approved. 
Automatically. Unless the Governor 
gets back and acts on them. Any bill 
he doesn’t veto within thirty days after 
the end of the session becomes a law 
without his signature. And the thirty 
days are up—” 

Wayne was reckoning up the time. 

“Next Thursday!” he said. 

“A week’s a long time,” said Bill, 
sententiously. He didn’t want to look 
at Barbara; she was nearer, that mo- 
ment, to breaking down, than she had 
been since the trouble began. He 
turned suddenly on Martin Winston. 
“Do you know where they took your 
brother?” he asked, sharply. 

“So help me God—no!” cried Martin 
Winston. “I—” 

“Why did you come back—why are 
you telling us all this, now?” Barbara 
asked. “Why have you quit working 
for Mr. Hornaday?” 

“I—I came to my senses, I guess,’ 
said Martin, wretchedly. “Up there 
in the woods—when I had nothing to 
drink—” 

“How'd you get away, 
asked Bill, curiously. 

“Hornaday had men—watching me 
here. One of them followed—on a 
motor-cycle. He waited till he saw his 
chance—and broke the shutters. He 
made me go with him. We passed a 
car going up the mountain—in some 
sort of trouble. He made me help him 
get his machine through the woods. 
Then he had an accident and was hurt 
—but I wasn’t—I was thrown off, but 
it didn’t hurt me. And I went to ’Gal- 
loway—” 

He stopped and looked around, des- 
perately, at all of them. 

“JT want to do what’s right!” he 
cried. “I wish to God—I wish I were 
dead—” 

Bill and Wayne looked at one an- 
other. The same thought was in the 
minds of both. That was a wish that 
would soon be fulfilled, probably. For 
if ever a man carried the stamp of 
death upon him it was Martin Winston 

just then 
“All right—all right, Martin,” said 
Galloway, soothingly. “You needn’t 
worry any more now. I’m going to 
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anyway?” 
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| Want Salesmen 


to sell direct to property owners famous Old Trusty Liquid 
Roof Coating. It —_ the leaks. Makes old roofs like new. 
We ship direct from factory to your customers. We also sell 
complete line of paints and varnishes. We do the collecting. 
Must add new men to our force to cover = ppedes 
field. It's your chance to step into a big pa: 


EXPERIENCE NOT NEEDED 


Many of our most successful salesmen never tried selli 
before. “Man alive, how Ry es sell,” writes Macklin 
Our prices are right and the | 


5] 00 te QUALITY surely swells repeat or- | 
ers. ear nil biggest money 
01% of their be Makes no , 7 ma 


where you live. Amazing profits. 
5] 50w- Week 
Easy fied b income. In 


write today. Must hold to 'y 
of first come first served. 

writing give age, experience and territory desired. 

OLD TRUSTY PAINT CO., Dept. R-419, Louisville, Ky. 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


as a real estate specialist with our suc- 
cessful system. No experience needed. 
Start at home during your spare time. 
Free information tells how. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS 
Dept, A-54, 1133 Broadway, New York 

















Saves. $ 1.00 





Both for $400 
oo 


TO ONE ADDRESS 

Every Legionnaire—every American—will find both 
food for thought and clean-cut entertainment in these 
two popular Crowell Magazines, offered at a distinct 
cash-saving. 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY — $2.50 
a year has just recently announced a program for a 
greater and happier America, and will be especially 
valuable to you during this Presidential year, when so 
many big national issues are before the people. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE-—$2.50 a year— 
personifies Victory—the personal victory of the in- 
dividual over all sorts of obstacles and problems. A 
subscription now = y catch the first part of 
Phillip Curtiss’ new full length novel, “The Gay 
Conspirators.” 

Another Winning Combination 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Both one gear to $3.25 


one address 
Send Your Order Today 
Mail your order to The Legion Subscription Service. 
Subscribe for all the magazines you - - 
The American Legion's own magazine agency 
commission on your order will go to your own Post 
or Auxiliary Unit. 
Quick Service 
Send your order direct to The Legion Subscription 
Service and your subscription will be entered at once. 
Address all orders for magazine subscriptions to 
The Legion Subscription Service 
627 West 43rd Street New York City 


Send for free Catalog of Magazine 
Bargains 
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| this thing quiet much longer 


| I miss my guess! 


take you back to my office now, and I 
want you to dictate a statement of what 
you’ve told us, and sign it, before wit- 
nesses, so that it can be used in evi- 
dence if necessary.” 

He rose, and Martin Winston got 
up, too, and stood, swaying a little, a 
pitiful, indeed, a tragic figure. Gallo. 
way took his arm and led him away, 
and the three who were left looked at 

one another. 


XIV 


“W E’VE got to find your father,” 
Bill said to Barbara. “And 
we’ve got just one week to do it.” 


“Yes—” she said. “I wish we 
knew—” 

She stopped. 

“It’s all so queer!” she cried. “Bill 


—Jerry—I'’m afraid! It’s the first 
time I’ve ever really been frightened in 
my life! It’s like being in a room in 
the dark and not knowing where the 
door is—or—or—anything—” 

“Look here—we’ve got some things 
to feel good about,” said Bill. “We 
don’t know what Hornaday was trying 
to do, exactly—but he’s lost out so far. 
His plan to use your uncle’s fallen 
through. And he’s sitting on a keg of 
genet because we’re in a position 

- ee the abduction. You know— 

1 have to spring that, if it comes 


yoo to a question of the last day or 


two—” 

Wayne looked scared. 

“The papers, you mean?” he said. 
“Seems to me we don’t want them in 
on this—” 

“Of course we don’t—if we can help 
it,” said Bill. He shook his head, im- 

atiently. “If we only knew anything! 

ut—it stands to reason we ont keep 
t’s a 
wonder to me nothing’s broken yet. A 
governor can’t drop out of sight the 
way you or I could. And, at that, I’ll 
bet. my brother’s wasting a lot of per- 


fectly good money on telegrams and | 


eX istance calls, right now!” 
hat can we do?” 
“We've talked enough—” 

“We've 
course,” said Bill. “He’s our very best 
bet. He knows where your father is. 
He knows what this is all about. Where 
are his headquarters, Wayne?” 

“Spokane, theoretically. But he’s not 
there much. He’s back and forth— 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco. He 
lives in his car half the time—carries 
a secretary with him—” 

“Our friend Garvin? Yes. 
ber him,” said Bill, darkly. 
his car now?” 

“It was in the 
afternoon,” said 


“Where's 


ard here yesterday 
ayne. “He'll get 


said Barbara. | 


ot to watch Hornaday, of | 


I remem- | 


back to it some time soon—if he hasn’t | 


reached it already.” 

“Let’s get Chuck,” said Bill. “Bar- 
bara—Wayne and I haven’t a chance 
to freeze to Hornaday. Do you think 
Chuck could?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ll get him.” 

“IT don’t know about you,” said 
Wayne, when she had gone for the 
chauffeur, a. P m stuck. I feel 
darned queer, 

“Who Wouldnt?” said Bill. “I don’t 
know how this thing got going, but if 
it doesn’t end up in a first-class scandal 
That’s our biggest 
weakness — Hornaday doesn’t care a 


| whole lot whether we show him up or 


not. And we couldn’t ever connect him 
with that business at Butte—not so he 
could be indicted. Everyone might be- 
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No Money Down 


Without one penny of advance payment, let us place 
in your bands to see, to examine, to inspect, to admire, 
to approve, a real masterpiece in watch creation. A 
watch which passes the most rigid inspection and 
measures up to the exacting requirements of the Great 
Santa Fe Railway System, and other great American 
trunk lines. 

The one Standard Watch Guaranteed for a Life-time 
of Satisfactory Service, not only by the Santa Fe 
Watch Co., but by the Great Illinols-Springfield 
Watch Factory. 


Page 12 of Our Watch Book Is of 
Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free-—then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6-position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watch 


express prepaid for you to examine. No Money 
Down. Remember—No money down—easy payments 
buys a master timepiece—a 21-Jewel guaranteed for 
a lifetime at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch ofother makes. No money down—a wonderful 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
4111 Thomas Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 


Santa Fe Watch Co. 
4111 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


Please send prepafd and without obligation your 
Watch Book free, explaining rw. ir “No Money Down” 
Offer on the Santa Fe Special Watch. 

Name.... 


Address 
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needs young men 


John Davey's organization. The Davey Tree 
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good pay at the start, permanent employment 
in the Davey organization, and thorough scien- 
tific training in the profession of Tree Surgery. 
Advancement rapid, according to merit. The 
work is fascinating, offers chance to travel ex- 
tensively, and association with fine fellows. 
Only clean, red-blooded young Americans, 
lovers of the outdoors, need apply. | Write giv- 


ing full information to The Davey Tree Expert 
Co., Inc., 340 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
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lieve it— but we couldn’t prove any- 
thing.” 

Wayne’s lips were parted to speak 
when the telephone rang—a queer, hesi- 
tating, uncertain sort of ring. 

“You take it,” said Bill. 
like a long distance call—” 

“Hello!” said Wayne. There was a 
pause. “Yes—that’s right—this is Gov- 
ernor Winston’s house—” 

He looked up, just as Barbara came 


“Sounds 


in. 
“Long distance calling,” he said. 


“Some place I never heard of—sounded 


like Laketon—” 
They waited, strained, 
Suddenly Wayne jumped. 


attentive. 


“Hello—yes—yes!” he cried. “It 
is—?” 

Barbara fairly flung him aside. She 
snatched the receiver. 

“Hello!” she cried. “Hello—Dad— 


it’s Barbara—where are you—are you 
all right—?” 

Wayne and Bill hung on her words. 

“Yes—yes—I understand—the third 
turn—left—go on—Central! You cut 
me off—” Furiously she moved the 
receiver hook up and down. “Central— 
I was talking to long distance—you cut 
me off—I don’t know—they were call- 
ing me—” 

“His voice just went!” she said, let- 
ting the receiver fall and turning to 
them. “Right in the middle of a 
word—” 

“Tell us exactly what you heard!” 
Bill’s tone was peremptory; it steadied 
her, and she pulled herself up. 

“He said to come for him—to let you 
know—” She nodded at Bill. “Lake- 


ton—through the main street, the third 
And 





that was all! He was cut off—” 

“Pulled from the ’phone, more likely,” 
said Bill. “Gives us something to go 
on, anyway. How far’s this place?” 

Chuck knew, when, a moment later, 
he came. 

“Laketon? Sure—about a hundred 
miles from here,” he said. “Nothin’ 
much there—fruit country. Ship a lot 
of apples. There’s a lake and some 
Sadundioure. few miles out. Railway 
runs through it—Midland main line.” 

“Chuck!” Bill’s voice rang out com- 
mandingly. “Know anyone down in 
the railway yard?” 

Chuck grinned. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Get down there. Find out if Horna- 
day’s private car is still there. See if 
you can find out if they’ve got any 
orders about it. And come back and 
report. Got a car in good shape for 
a long run?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right. Wait a minute—run me 
in to town with you—come to the 
Marcy House for me after you’re 
through at the yard.” 

“Have you got to go?” asked Bar- 
bara. 

“Got to get a razor and some clean 
clothes. Won’t take long. You stay 
here, Wayne, will you?” 

“Ye-es. Say—if the car’s still there, 
can’t Chuck bring my bag back with 


him? I could do with a clean shirt 
myself!” . 
“Right! Gives him an excuse for 


being down there. All right—let’s zo, 
Chuck. Drop me where I can get a taxi.” 


XV 


HUCK knocked at Bill’s door, 


, three quarters of an hour later, 
and when he burst 


into the room 
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Bill was just scraping off his beard. 

“Any luck?” 

“Don’t know. The car’s gone—pulled 
out on the 12.09 east bound. Couldn’t 
get the orders—yardmaster was the 
only one who knew them. I got Mr. 
Wayne’s bag, though—been put in the 
check room in the station for him to 
call for.” 

That might mean a lot—it might 
mean nothing. Only one thing for it, 
anyway, that Bill could see—to go to 
Laketon. Barbara would insist on 
going; that was certain. And he didn’t 
want her. Unless he was very much 
mistaken, there was going to be rough 
work before long. Hornaday wasn’t the 
sort to quit—not easily, anyway. 

He stopped to tell Galloway of the 
latest development. 

“You go ahead—it’s a chance,” said 
Galloway. “In the meantime, I'll be 
here. I’ve got to keep Martin right 
with me. He’s on his best behavior 
right now—but I’ve seen him that way 
before. Besides—if the worst comes 
to the worst, two can play at Horna- 
day’s game.” 

“Gosh!” Bill cried out, joyously. “I 
never thought of that! You mean—use 
Martin ourselves—?” 

Galloway nodded. 

“It’s a last shot—but we’ve got it in 
the locker. Fact is—I’m not sure the 
safest thing to do isn’t to rush him 
right back to the house, put him to bed, 
and announce that the Governor is ill.” 

“Pretty dangerous,” said Bill. “Means 
fixing a doctor—nurses—all that. Wait 
till we’ve drawn this Laketon covert. 
Twenty-four hours now won’t matter 
much. But getting him out to the house 
is good dope. You won’t have Chuck 
—I’m going to take him with me. But 
Mrs, O’Neill knows the truth—and you 
can trust her.” 

“All right. I’m working on those 
bills. I’ll find the joker if there’s one 
to be found. I’ve a pretty good notion 
of what Hornaday might be after. And 
I know some law.” 

Barbara, as Bill had foreseen, refused 
even to consider the possibility of stay- 
ing at home. 

“Not a chance,” she said. “Look at 
me! Won’t I do?” 

She was dressed for the trip already 
—knickerbockers, stout shoes, a hat 
like a man’s. She looked like a man— 
oy little distance. Wayne grinned at 

lil. 

“Don’t waste time arguing,” he said. 
“T know her better than you do! You 
could make a mule agree with you, 
maybe, but Bab—!” 

“Beast!’’ said Barbara. “I’m as 
reasonable as I can be. But when I 
know I’m right—! And why should 
you two do it all? Of course I’m go- 
ing!” 

“All right,” said Bill. “Look here— 
there’s no use in getting to Laketon till 
dark. Chances are they’ll be looking 
for us, anyway. If your father was 
pulled away from that phone they 
traced the call—they may have done 
that, anyway. We've changed the 
license plates on the car we're going 
to take—put on those from my wreck. 
Your father’s special license is too easy 
to spot. And Chuck and I’ve worked 
out a roundabout way. So we can start 
any time now.” 

“We don’t know that Hornaday’s 
gone to Laketon, of course,” said 
Wayne. “He probably has—” 

“We can’t find out, anyway,” said 
Bill. “That’s one thing he can do, 
naturally—cover his tracks along his 
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own railway. And even if we could 
trace the car we couldn’t be sure he 
was still in it.” 

The route Chuck Barnett and Bill 
had worked out for the trip to Laketon 
added something like seventy miles to 
the hundred of the straight road. Chuck 
drove, though, and in open country he 


| devoured miles as a locust does years. 


Bill had to warn him, sometimes; 
Chuck’s ordinary contempt for speed 
laws, acquired largely because no police- 


man would dream of stopping the Gov- | 


ernor’s car, had to be modified. 

“We'd be in dutch if we were stopped, 
you know,” said Bill. “I think they 
send you to jail for using one car’s 
plates on another machine! 
can’t afford to be held up.” 

“All right—all right!” said Chuck. 
“No state cops travel this way—and 
I’ll show a fine line of dust to any vil- 


lage flatfoot that tries to start any- | 


thing!” 


Nevertheless, he did use some discre- | 


tion. They dined beside the road, 
twenty miles from Laketon, after dark, 
and proceeded cautiously thereafter, 
with Bill driving—for Chuck, it had 
turned out, simply couldn’t be asked to 
drive slowly. 


They weren’t coming into Laketon | 


from the west, but from the south, after 
a wide detour. And that confused the 
directions they had. Bill stopped the 
car, presently. 

“I’m going to do some prospecting,” 
he said. 


so we can come to it another way. 
There’s a good chance that they’re wait- 
ing for us along the road, you know.” 

“That’s so,” said Wayne. “Want to 
go alone?” 

“T’d better,” said Bill. “You wait 
right here. If the map’s right we’re 
about half a mile from the civic centre 
—which is that — of light over 
there, I suppose. I'll et the turn by 
counting from the tracks—and I’ll see 
if Hornaday’s car was slipped in here. 
If I don’t get back in an hour use your 
own judgment about what to do—it’ll 
mean that something’s gone wrong. 

“Right!” said Wayne. And: “Good 
luck, Bill!’ Barbara called after him. 

Bill had had—and had rejected—an 
idea about disguising himself. It 
seemed to him that unless you were 
really expert at that sort of thing it 
didn’t pay. You just looked as if 
and made 


you were masquerading, 
people susp icious. He reckoned up his 
chances hree people, at least, were 


pretty sure to recognize him at sight. 
Hornaday—but he’d see Hornaday first, 


probably, because of his bulk, and have | 


some chance, at least, to elude him. Gar- 
vin—and he was afraid of Garvin, and 
didn’t mind admitting as much to him- 
self. And—the motor-cyclist who had 
assisted him when his car broke down 
on the way from the Winston house. 
Bill remembered his presentiment that 
he L nw that friendly spy were to meet 
aga 

He walked along as if nothing were 
weighing on his mind, though. The 
road he was following brought him 
into a place much as he had pictured 
Laketon. Straggling, shanty-like houses 
began to appear on either side of the 
road; the abode of the shiftless. Then 
came houses more substantial; not 
many of these, though. And then Main 
Street, with stores, a post office—dark 
now; a movie house, the magnet of long 
lines of parked motor cars; an ice 


And we | 


“There’s a lot we can do with | 
knowing that we don’t know now. I | 
want to find that road we’re to take— | 
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| ward the tracks. 
tion; a certain activity indicated that 


cream parlor; a couple of pool and 
billiard parlors, a big brick block that 
housed a co-operative store and a fruit | 
exchange; a very fair looking hotel, 
with chairs set out before it—as a} 
tribute, probably, to the mildness of | 
the local winter, for no one sat in them. 

A uniformed policeman stood outside 
the hotel; he gave Bill a glance, pro- 
fessional, to be sure, but cursory. Bill 
turned into Main Street and walked to- 
He could see the sta- 


a train must be coming. There was a 
single track here, but the signals showed 
that the expected train must be west- 
bound. And Bill’s heart leaped as he 
surveyed track and sidi.g—for there, 
brilliantly lighted, was a private car! 
Hornaday’s, to a certainty! 

And, somewhere up the line, a switch- 
ing engine was puffing as it moved; 
Bill could see its headlight, approach- 
ing along the track on which the priv- 
ate car stood. 

A sick feeling overcame him. Lord 
—suppose they’d overplayed the wait- 
ing game! And it looked—it certainly 
looked as if that car were about to 
move! A white-coated porter stood in 
its open door, looking out, as if he ex- 
pected some one. Bill was torn. He 
didn’t know whether to go on or wait. 
In the distance an engine whistled for 
a crossing; the rails began to hum, with 


| the warning of a train coming at high 


speed. 


Puzzled, scared, Bill hesitated. He 


| turned east, and now he could see the 
| distant light of the coming train, and 


the humming of the rails grew louder, 
and began to give way to the actual 
thunder of the train. And then, along 
the road he would have followed, came 
a car—coming from the direction he 
must have taken. He knew, 
fore it was upon him, flashing across | 
the tracks just before the gates went 
down, whose car it was. 
again! 


He leaped back from the car as it! 


was upon him. He saw Hornaday and | 
Garvin—and, between them, Governor | 
Winston himself—knew him, even in 


Hornaday’s, 





even be-| 


spite of the great ulster that wrapped | 


him, its collar turned up. 


He cried out, but he wasn’t heard. | 


Hornaday and Garvin had no ears or 
eyes for him. The car stopped; 
three men jumped out. 
in; the private car was already being 
coupled to the rear coach. The porter 


|was down, with a step for his pas- 


sengers. 

Bill raced toward the car. Garvin 
went up first; to his amazement Horna- 
day followed—he had supposed force 
must be used to make Winston go. But 
no—the Governor was climbing the 
steps of the car as if the journey were 
of his own choice. 

“Governor—just a minute!” Bill 
shouted as he ran. The idlers about 
the station turned to stare; Winston 
hesitated a moment. Bill could see 
Hornaday, his face twisted with anger 
and surprise, looking down as he re- 
cognized his voice. 

“Here—” Bill was clinging to the 
handrail; the engine whistled, the train 
began to move. “Come back—your 
daughter’s here—” 

He pulled at Winston’s coat, des- 
perately; got a foothold, for a moment. 
And then Winston’s fist shot out and 
landed squarely on his chest, and Bill 
was flung back from the moving train. 


(To be continued) 
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The train was | 
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